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HE two political conventions come 
together this year under unusual 
circumstances. Developments of 
the last few months have given 
a somewhat hollow ring to the 

declarations that traditionally figure in 

Presidential platforms. There is a general 

feeling that American public life demands 

something more than the mere enumeration of 
party policies. The fact is that the revela- 
tions of several congressional committees have 
provided a political platform that strikes 
deeper than mere questions of tariff, taxation, 
and prohibition. That is the honesty of gov- 
ernment itself. It is not necessary to exag- 
gerate the significance of recent disclosures. 

In many instances the nation has suffered 

unjustly from the work of the investigating 

committees. Irresponsible witnesses, whose 
personal history discredited their testimony 
in advance, have been permitted to besmirch 

public men in the wildest fashion. An im- 

mense amount of hearsay irrelevancy has 

filled the public press, and the most fantastic 
stories have been soberly placed on the record. 

All this is true; yet certain facts are inescap- 

able. Two great governmental departments 

—the Interior and the Attorney General’s 

office—have been seriously smirched. The 

Veterans’ Bureau, entrusted with the care of 

soldiers disabled in the Great War, has 

apparently been administered with almost 
unprecedented corruption. 

hese are not trifling lapses in the Federal 
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NUMBER 2 


administration. 

fundamentals of 
made thoughtful Americans question the char- 
acter of our government. “They have caused 


They strike deep at the 
government. They have 


many people,’’ says Senator Borah, “to 
wonder and to ask if a government like ours 
can stand against corruption, against the 
evil use of money in public affairs.’’ Senator 
Borah is not unduly alarmed; he recognizes, 
as do most well-balanced observers, the sound- 
ness in character and political honesty of the 
American masses; yet his words scarcely ex- 
aggerate the doubts and fears that possess the 
conscientious citizen. 

The two political conventions meet under 
the shadow of this national disgrace. In the 
recent revelations both find the chief issue 
of the campaign. The one that meets this 
situation with the greatest dignity and the 
greatest sense of public spirit is the one that 
will prove itself most worthy of public confi- 
dence. The opportunity: for recrimination 
will naturally present itself, for the Senate pro- 
ceedings have given both parties material 
with which to assail the record of the enemy. 
Nothing, however, would less fall in with the 
national mood. The facts are well known; 
they are duly set forth in the record. The 
pressing need is the restoration of popular gov- 
ernment. Everything else, even European 
reconstruction and the bonus, are secondary. 
Nothing can be accomplished by government, 
for these or other causes, unless the govern- 
ment itself is honestly organized. 

















© Harris & being 
| . ELWOOD MEAD, irrigation engineer of Berkeley, California, who has 
been appointed Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation by Secretary 


of the Interior Work. He succeeds D. W. Davis, former Governor of Idaho 
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© Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE ALBERT JOHNSON, of Washington, who in- 
troduced in the House the Immigration bill that bears his name. 
It provides that in the future immigration be based upon the census of 
1910 rather than that of 1890 and has a clause excluding the Japanese 























© Mount Everest C 
\ AOUNT EVEREST, called by the natives Chomo-Kandar, the highest peak 

in the world. It rises above the Himalayas between Nepal and Thibet. 
Political as well as physical difficulties for many years made its ascent impossi- 
ble. In 1921 the Royal Geographical Society despatched an expedition which 
failed, and another attempt is now being made. Its altitude is 29,141 feet 
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The March of Events 12: 


A Great Work of Constructive Legislation 


Congress a body which has passed the 

immigration law. Such a measure would 
make any legislative session historic. It is 
the greatest piece of constructive lawmaking 
which has come out of Washington in a gener- 
ation; indeed, it is difficult to recall any that 
will have so drastic a bearing upon the future 
of this nation. For more than half a century 
the American people have been struggling 
with this, the most fundamental of their 
problems. A variety of influences, political 
and racial, have interfered with its solution, 
and it took a great European war to rouse the 
national consciousness to a point where action 
would result. 

The greatest revelation of this war, at 
least so far as the United States was con- 
cerned, was that, in the matter of the Amer- 
ican population, we had been living in a fool’s 
paradise. For more than a century we had 
had only one theory back or our immigration 
policy; this was the idea that environment, 
not heredity, determined the character and 
aptitudes of men and women. The belief ex- 
isted that the American influences and the 
American public school could transform in a 
single generation the most heterogeneous 
elements of Europe and Asia into Americans 
of the traditional type. For decades the 
biological laboratory had demonstrated the 
falsity of this conception, yet Americans had 
persistently maintained it. The effect of 
the war was to bring to life the European 
allegiances and antagonisms that were slum- 
bering in the several elements of our popula- 
tion. Great numbers of our people began to 
think, not as Americans, but as Europeans. 
One of its consequences was a popular demand 
for “Americanization’”—that is, the trans- 
formation of aliens into American citizens by 
artificial means—the transformation which 
we had believed was taking place naturally. 

The end of the war left the United States a 
far greater problem than any that had been 
visualized at Versailles. Indemnities, repar- 
ations, the carving up of Europe and the world 
—these were not the important consequences, 
so far as the United States was concerned. 
The crisis that threatened to overwhelm this 
country was far more serious. The one social 
and economic fact that outstood all others was 
the vast over-population of Europe, an over- 


|: IS hardly fair to brand as a do-nothing 


population that was the basis of all European 
problems. One solution was the transference 
of considerable parts of it to the new, un- 
developed countries—the British Dominions 
and the United States, and this country, in 
particular, became the objective of millions 
of Europeans. We were facing a movement 
of population of an extent for which there was 
no precedent in history. 

Travelers from eastern and southern Europe 
told of the vast hordes ready to start, at a 
moment’s notice, for the embarking points 
that led to America, and it became evident 
that the influx of Europeans into America 
would be limited only by the capacity of the 
steamships. Up to the outbreak of the war, 
more than a million immigrants were landing 
at American ports a year; but this number 
would have been greatly increased, if the 
gates were left open. ‘More alarming still, 
the great majority would come from east- 
ern and southeastern Europe, representing 
mixed races far removed in history and racial 
culture from the type which laid the basis of 
our national life and which still is numerically 
most important. Unless the flood were 
dammed, the time would not be far distant 
when the American population would lose its 
homogeneous character and become a mere 
collection of racial blocs, each having its own 
language, its own tradition, its own ideals, 
and each insisting on maintaining its own 
individuality—a nation not unlike that Aus- 
trian Empire which has collapsed, chiefly 
because of this very mixture of peoples. 

It is from this fate that Mr. Albert John- 
son’s immigration bill has saved the nation. 
That is why the greatness of the achievement 
will be apparent only with the passage of 
time. Its inspiring conviction is that there is 
such a thing as an American type, distinct 
from European types, and that the future 
of the nation is to be based upon this fact. 
At the present time the American population 
is, in its origins, about 80 per cent. north- 
western European. Eighty per cent. of our 
people, that is, trace their origin to Great 
Britain, Ireland, Germany, Holland, and the 
Scandinavian countries. These peoples, de- 
spite their diverse nationalities and superficial 
differences, are essentially one race and form 
the basis for a homogeneous population. The 


other 20 per cent. are eastern Europeans, 
Oriental and Mediterranean peoples, repre- 
senting entirely different racial strains. 


The 
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effect of the new law will be to increase the 
proportion of the 80 per cent. and decrease 
that of the 20 per cent. That the new law 
represents a fixed and definite policy is as- 
sured. This means that the nation is to 
develop in accordance with its own genius, 
that the foundations laid by the fathers are 
assured, that we are not to repeat the tre- 
mendous mistake made by the Roman Empire 


lowers of John M. Keynes and the so-called 
“liberal’’ press in the United States and 
Europe, for it discloses that practically all the 
accusations of M. Poincaré—charges that 
form the basis of present French policy— 
accurately portray the essential facts in recent 
German policy. 

Germany signed the Treaty of Versailles 
pledging herself to the payment of certain 

















THE EXPERT COMMISSION 


ON GERMAN REPARATIONS 


Whose report on the German situation vindicates M. Poincaré in that it shows his accusations against the German 


Government to be true. 


of introducing vast hordes of unassimilable 
peoples to do its daily work and mongrelize 
its population. The nation is under the 
greatest debt to the present Congress, and 
especially to the Immigration Committee of 
the House, for this history-making work. 


The Critics of Germany Justified 


- “SHE Dawes report on the German situa- 
tion discloses one of the most extraor- 
dinary and sensational episodes in 

history. It is improbable, indeed, that his- 

tory contains anything comparable to the 
story of Germany since the signing of the 

Treaty of Versailles. The investigations of 

this unprejudiced body have immense value 

in that they definitely settle several points 
which have been a matter of violent contro- 
versy and that they substantiate the diagnosis 
of the German situation made by French 
statesmen and French champions in Europe 
and the United States. The Dawes report 


contains little that is comforting to the fol- 


The inability of Germany to pay her debts was not the reason for their repudiation 


reparations. The world is sufficiently familiar 
with the fact that these reparations have not 
been paid. The Dawes report makes it clear 
that the inability of Germany was not the 
reason for this repudiation. Most observers 
of the European situation have wondered 
why, if France, with her industries destroyed, 
her richest territory reduced to ashes, and her 
economic structure the mere shadow of its 
former self, could spend six or seven billion 
dollars reconstructing her devastated district, 
Germany, who came out of the war industri- 
ally intact, could have not done so—an obli- 
gation Germany had assumed under the 
treaty. The present document shows that 
this is an entirely reasonable question. The 
fact is that Germany could have done this 
work much more easily than France. Instead 
of fulfilling her obligations, Germany has con- 
centrated her energies for the last five years 
in strengthening her industrial and economic 
position, all evidently in preparation for the 
economic and trade struggle that will soon 
begin. At the time of the armistice, Germany 
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had an internal debt that required an annual 
expenditure for interest amounting to about 
5,000,000,000 gold marks. The depreciation 
of the currency has practically wiped this out. 
The German Government is the strongest fi- 
nancially in the world, for it has no debt, and 
no annual interest charge upon it; the German 
people, it is true, have been impoverished in 
the process, but the government itself is 


Germany used it to rebuild her railroads, tele- 
graphs, telephones, canals, and harbors, and to 
improve her industrial plants. The result is 
that the German transportation and industrial 
system represents a high state of efficiency. 
The railroads have been almost entirely re- 
constructed; the road beds and rolling stock 
are new; and the system is free from debt. 
All this time the German people, especially 

















GENERAL CHARLES G. DAWES 
Chairman of the Expert Commission on German Reparations, out for a walk through the streets of Berlin. The Dawes 
report shows that Germany, instead of fulfilling her obligations, has been concentrating all her energies on strengthen- 
ing her industrial and economic situation, and hence her violation of her pledges cannot be excused 


stronger than ever. Germany replenished its 
gold supply by one of the most remarkable 
enterprises in which any country has ever 
engaged; it played upon the speculative in- 
stincts of human nature, sold immense 
amounts of its marks in all parts of the world 
—very largely in the United States—realiz- 
ing from the sale from 6,000,000,000 to 
8,000,000,000 gold marks, approximately 
$1,700,000,000. This money might have 
Properly gone for paying reparations; instead, 


the wealthy classes, have been paying smaller 
sums in taxes than the people of the Allied 
countries. 


The Last Word in the Interest of Peace 


HIS is essentially the analysis of Ger- 
man financial procedure that has been 
set forth in the last twelve months in 
many places, including these columns. This 
is the story of violated pledges that caused 
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France, as a last despairing resort, to invade 
the Ruhr; certainly the Dawes report has 
abundantly justified that invasion. It is not 
surprising that the commission finds that 
Germany is able to pay reparations, that no 
moratorium is necessary, and that the pay- 
ments can begin at once. The commission 
provides a scheme for payments entirely fair 
to Germany and her late enemies. How fair 
it is one fact makes clear: the payments pro- 
vided for the first few years are less than was 
the interest charges on the domestic debt of 
Germany as it existed five years ago—a debt 
now wiped out. In other words the repara- 
tion payments will constitute no greater 
burden for Germany than the interest pay- 
ments which the Allies are making upon their 
internal debts. The report also recognizes 
the justice of the Versailles provision that 


Germany’s payments shall increase as her — 


resources increase; this is the reason that the 
amount of the reparations is not definitely 
fixed nor the’ period through which the pay- 
ments are to extend. Blanket mortgages, 
amounting to 16,000,000,000 marks, are to be 
laid upon the German railroads and German 
industry for the benefit of the Allies, and cer- 
tain sources of German revenue—taxes on 
customs, alcohol, tobacco, beer, and sugar— 
are to be held as security, in case Germany 
defaults on the payments provided. A 
scheme for stabilizing the currency, establish- 
ing a bank of issue, and balancing the budget, 
are essential parts of the arrangement. 

It is a great tribute to American statecraft 
that it should have formulated this plan for a 
European settlement. The unanimity with 
which the world has accepted it as a definite 
solution is a cause for genuine national pride. 
Its success depends entirely upon Germany. 
Upon the extent to which it becomes the 
economic charter of European reconstruction 
will determine whether the future of Europe 
is to rest upon law and international agree- 
ments or upon force. This Dawes report is 
the last word spoken in the interest of peace. 
If this fails, there need be no more talk of 
conferences or investigations. If Germany 
does not accept this plan in good spirit, and 
if she does not carry out her engagements, 
then once again German territory will be 
invaded and occupied by Allied forces, and 
the French army will settle the reparation 
question. Not only will this be inevitable, 
but it will also be just. 
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The Passing of Boss Murphy 


HE political philosopher can find much 
material for reflection in a _ recent 
happening in New York City. A 
private citizen named Charles Francis Mur- 
phy died suddenly of indigestion. Mayor 
John F. Hylan, who was presiding over a 
meeting of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment, immediately adjourned the ses- 
sion as a tribute of respect. Other municipal 
honors were done to the memory of the de- 
ceased. Gov. Alfred E. Smith, of New 
York state, issued a public tribute declaring 
that Mr. Murphy had “made of his life a lesson 
and an example to the youth of the country.”’ 
Senator Copeland announced Mr. Murphy’s 
death in the United States Senate, and that 
body suspended its proceedings for five 
minutes. Many judges, congressmen, and 
other public men issued eulogies, which were 
duly published in the press. Yet the man 
who inspired these official tributes was himself 
not an official person. He had never occupied 
any public office of important rank. His 
name had never been associated with the 
slightest act of public service. Nor had he 
ever been distinguished in business life or in 
the arts. He was generally reputed to be 
exceedingly rich, the newspapers estimating 
his estate as amounting to many millions; 
yet he had never engaged in any occupation 
that usually yields anything except a meagre 
living. The press obituaries recalled the 
fact that, as a young man, he had been a street 
car driver in the old horse car days; from this 
he had risen to be proprietor of two or three 
liquor saloons. In the business world the 
citizen so highly honored had never risen 
higher than this. 

Why then, this interest in his death? The 
reason is that Mr. Murphy was the leader of 
a political organization known as Tamman\ 
Hall. This ancient institution officially is 
utterly disconnected with the government of 
America’s greatest city; actually, however, 
it has for more than a hundred years exercised 
the most powerful influence over the destiny 
of New York. At times it has usurped the 
functions of government itself, installed its 
dummies in the City Hall, and despotically 
ruled several millions of people. The news- 
papers even referred to Boss Murphy as 


New York’s “uncrowned King,” and declared 
that only his death deprived him of a success 
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which he had long dreamed of as 
the ultimate triumph of his life— 
the nomination, in the person of 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith, of a can- 
didate for the Presidency. 

Probably these appraisals of 
Murphy’s prowess went some- 
what too far. His career natur- 
ally gives plenty of material to 
the political pessimist; yet from 
it the political optimist can also 
draw a degree of com- 
fort. The processes of 
political improvement 
work slowly. They are 
not the result of momen- 
tary “spasms of reform’’; 
the only really regener- 
ative force is the gradual 
uplifting of popular 
standards, the year-by- 
year progress in educa- 
tion along public lines, 
the growth of a finer civic. 
consciousness in the 
masses. This is the only 
solution for the municipal 
problem, as of all other 
of our national ills. And, 
from this point of view, 
the reign of Charles F. 
Murphy is most inter- 
esting. 

In the last sixty years, 
Tammany has had four 
despots— William M. 
Tweed, John Kelly, 
Richard Croker, and 
Charles F. Murphy. 
Under Tweed and Kelly 
the organization was de- 
scribed by the late E. L. 
Godkin as a “den of 
thieves,” and certainly 
the facts on record about 
the Tweed régime suffi- 
ciently justify this harsh description. Under 
Croker the system of deliberately stealing 
money from the city treasury came to an 
end. Now succeeded the famous Tammany 
scheme of wholesale blackmail—of levying 
weekly tribute upon the vicious elements, 
gamblers, policy-writers, race track sharps, 
prostitutes, keepers of all kinds of disorderly 
resorts, for the privilege of evading the law. 


The March of Events 

















THE LATE CHARLES F. MURPHY 
Boss of Tammany Hall, who for twenty-two 
years maintained his hold on New York City 
and state politics. Charley Murphy was the 
fourth of the big Tammany bosses, Tweed, 
Kelly, and Croker preceding him. These three 
typified the worst phases of political cor- 
ruption, while Murphy’s régime for two 
decades throve in the guise of respectability 
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The terrible story is a matter of 
historic record and can be found 
in the pages of several legislative 
investigations. It was in this 
school that Charles Francis 
Murphy served his Tammany ap- 
prenticeship. Yet he seized. the 
reins only to discover that New 
York had outgrown this kind of 
thing. The overwhelming defeat 
which Tammany suffered in 1901 
was the signal that the old days 
had come to an end. 
Doubtless there is 
sporadic grafting 
by the police 
along these 
lines even 
now; yet 


Courtesy of Wide World 


a Republican in- i 

vestigation con- 

ducted four years ago disclosed that the old 
Tammany blackmail era had long since ceased 
to exist. Only by accommodating itself to an 
improved public opinion—by “pandering to 
the decent sense of the community” as a cyn- 
ical Tammany man once expressed it—has 
Murphy succeeded in maintaining his hold. 
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Secretary of State in the Roosevelt Administration, who 
coéperated with Baron Aoki in the adoption of the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement. This measure discourages the 
emigiation of Japanese laborers to this country, but 
allows the issue of passports to those of certain classes 


And that hold has been far less absolute than 
in the old halcyon days. The last mayor 
completely controlled by Tammany was 
Robert A. Van Wyck, who, after four distress- 
ful years, from 1897 to 1901, found that he 
could live in comfort only in Paris, where he 
died in wretchedness a few years ago. 

During Murphy’s twenty-two years’ reign, 
his organization has nominally elected three 
mayors, McClellan, Gaynor, and Hylan. He 
has ‘‘owned”’ none of them, in the sense that 
Croker “owned” Gilroy and Van Wyck. 
McClellan made war on Tammany, Gaynor 
treated it with contempt, and even Hylan has 
divided his allegiance between that organiza- 
tion and Hearst. The ultimate meaning of 
this is that the tone of political life in New 
York has vastly improved. In twenty-five 
years Tammany has never succeeded in elect- 
ing an out-and-out Tammany mayor. The 
domination of the great city by the vicious 
elements has gone, probably forever. The 
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great problems now are the spoilsmen and 
the demagogues. That dishonesty still exists, 
that money isstill surreptitiously made through 
political influence, Murphy’scareer abundantly 
testifies, yet the evidence is also abundant 
showing a steady improvement in municipal 
administration and political methods. 


“Secret Diplomacy” in Immigration 


, ‘HE one thing that is certain about the 
much confused question of Japanese 
immigration is that the time has come 

for a definite settlement. For more than 
twenty-five years two friendly nations have 
been avoiding the real issues at stake. There 
is no reason why the matter should be dis- 
cussed intemperately, yet there is also no 
reason why it should not be discussed with 
complete frankness. 

The American position is fairly clear. 
Popular opinion in this country long ago de- 
cided that the Japanese can never become 
assimilated and that therefore they are not 
desired as immigrants. On these points the 
nation may be regarded as unanimous. The 
Japanese position is not so definitely marked. 
Officially the Japanese Government has ad- 
mitted the soundnessof the American attitude, 
for it has repeatedly declared that Japan has 
no desire to send its immigrants where they 
are not wanted and that it is prepared to 
codperate closely with the United States to 
keep Japanese laborers out of this country. 
Reduced to its fundamentals, there is little 
difference between such a position and the 
American demand for exclusion. All that 
Japan insists on is that the exclusion shall be 
accomplished in a way that will not offend 
the racial pride of the Japanese people. Any 
proposal to incorporate this policy in formal 
law is at once resented. We can exclude the 
Japanese and Japan will even assist us in do- 
ing so, but it prefers to accomplish the result 
quietly, with no publicity and with no official 
acknowledgment of the justice of such ex- 
clusion. 

This is the reason that, in the matter of 
immigration, Japan occupied a privileged and 
even extraordinary position. For the last 
sixteen years a so-called “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment”’ has regulated the entrance of Japanese 
laborers into the United States. This agree- 


ment has long been regarded as one of the 
greatest achievements of Mr. Elihu Root, at 
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that time Secretary of State. The most 
remarkable thing about this agreement is its 
secrecy. Its nature and its precise terms are 
even to-day unknown. Until the present 
year, neither the American nor the Japanese 
Government had published an abstract of its 
contents. The only official information ever 
given by the American Government was a 
single paragraph in the immigration report 
of 1908, which announced the purpose of the 
Japanese Government to “discourage” the 
emigration of Japanese laborers to the United 
States and, with that purpose in view, to issue 
passports only to laborers of certain classes— 
“former residents,” “parents, wives, and 
children of residents,” and “settled agricul- 
turists.”” The recent protest of the Japanese 
Ambassador published an abstract of the 
agreement which practically repeats this state- 
ment, adding, however, that passports are no 
longer issued to “ picture brides, although this 
had not been prohibited by the terms of the 
gentlemen’s agreement.” The fact is brought 
out that this diplomatic arrangement is not 
a definite document, but is “embodied in a 
series of long and detailed correspondence be- 
tween the two governments, publication of 
which is not believed to serve any good pur- 
pose.” 

Thus the American Government, nom- 
inally supreme in so important a matter as 
the admission of aliens, has surrendered its 
control over Japanese immigration to Japan 
itself. Japan agrees to issue passports only 
to certain classes of laborers; but the United 
States agrees to admit all persons to whom 
such passports are issued. Irrespective of 
the practical results, most Americans regard 
any such arrangement as a derogation of 
American dignity and even of American sov- 
ereignty. The absurdity of the prevailing 
system is shown by the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which has jurisdiction over 
immigration, does not even now possess a 
copy of the “gentlemen’s agreement,” and 
does not know, in detail, its provisions. The 
duty of the department is to allow the 
admittance to this country of such Japanese 
aliens as have obtained passports from their 
own government. In view of the general 
revulsion against “secret diplomacy ”’—a feel- 
ing which gained great strength during the 
recent war—it is perhaps not surprising that 
both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives should think such a situation unwise. 
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BARON AOKI 


Formerly Japanese Ambassador to the United States, 

during whose term the Gentlemen’s Agreement was 

decided upon. Its most salient feature as a diplomatic 

measure is its secrecy. Neither government has published 
an abstract of its contents 


Has the ‘“‘Gentlemen’s Agreement” Been 
Violated? 


OR is it known precisely how this ar- 
rangement has succeeded in its pur- 
pose of keeping out Japanese coolies. 

The Immigration Committee of the House 
is an exceedingly able and conscientious body, 
and its investigations have led to the convic- 
tion that great numbers of Japanese have en- 
tered the country in the last sixteen years and 
are now coming in. “The surreptitious en- 
tries of Japanese, partly through Canada, but 
perhaps more extensively through Mexico, 
must be very great’’—so reads its report. 
“Under the agreement thousands of Japanese 
women have come in as laborers, designated 
in the manifests and in the reports as such, 
and have performed the double duty of field 
laborers and mothers of families averaging five 
children. Even the stoppage of picture brides 
did not put an end to this immigration, for it 
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Court has also decided 
that our naturalization 
laws limit naturaliza- 
tion to “free white per- 
sons and to aliens of 
African nativity and to 
persons of African de- 
scent.” In other words, 
the Japanese are ineli- 
gible to citizenship. 
This was not the na- 
tional attitude at the 
time the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” was made. 
The fact that these new 
decisions are part ofthe 
national policy cer- 
tainly has an important 
bearing upon .the ad- 








JAPANESE LABOR 


In California, long a hotbed of discussion on the question of Japanese exclusion or 
The control over Japanese immigration as provided for in the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement was virtually vestéd in Japan 


admission. 


continued to come and served the same pur- 
poses under the ‘Kandokan’ bride system.” 

The Japanese Ambassador, on the other 
hand, denies that there has been any great in- 
crease in the Japanese population in the period 
covered by the ‘‘gentlemen’s agreement.” He 
quotes the reports of the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration, showing that the net 
increase in fifteen years, from immigration, is 
8,681, or only 578 a year. To this statement 
the answer may be made that such an ap- 
parently slight increase, when composed of 
persons ineligible to citizenship, most of them 
located in one section of the country, may 
become a serious matter. The fecundity of 
the Japanese is great, and even so small an 
increase as 578 a year may, in the course of a 
century, develop into an extremely large 
colony. 

Since 1908, American policy in the matter 
of unassimilable Orientals has become pre- 
cisely defined. A comprehensive act now 
excludes all Asiatics; from this measure the 
Japanese are exempt, on the theory that their 
case is covered by the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment.” But certain exceedingly restrictive 
measures have been passed affecting the 
Japanese. California has adopted laws which 
prohibit them from owning or leasing land, 
and the United States Supreme Court has 
pronounced these laws valid. The Supreme 


immigrants, even at the 
rate of a few hundred a 
year. Obviously , this 
country desires only 
those immigrants of whom it can make 
American citizens; otherwise we shall be as- 
sembling colonies whose allegiance is neces- 
sarily given to a foreign power. The protest 
of Japan should have been directed against 
these laws and decisions and not against their 
consequences. Once they become the fixed 
national policy, the exclusion of Japanese 
immigrants inevitably follows. 

Japan wishes to be put on the quota basis 
because that places her on the level with all 
nations. However, so far as immigration 
is concerned, she has already been placed on a 
different level from the European nations, for 
her nationals cannot become American citi- 
zens, as can the nationals of the Caucasian 
countries. According to the Supreme Court, 
the American Constitution has fixed this 
disparity—and only a constitutional amend- 
ment can change it. 


Inconsistencies of the Japanese Position 


EITHER can Americans understand 
why Japan directs her protests exclu- 
sively against the immigration laws of 

the United States. Any one would think from 
current discussions that this country was the 
only one that looked with an unfriendly eye 
on a Japanese influx. The fact is that we 
have treated Japan with far more considera- 
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MASANAO HANIHARA 


Japanese Ambassador to the United States, whose letter dated April 1oth to 
Secretary of State Hughes and sent to the Chairmen of the House and 
Senate Committees on Immigration precipitated an overwhelming vote in 
favor of Japanese exclusion, thereby scrapping the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
The phrase that was interpreted as containing a veiled menace, read as 
follows: “For I realize, as | believe you do, the grave consequences which 
the enactment of the measure retaining that particular provision would in- 
evitably bring upon the otherwise happy and mutual advantageous relations 


between our two countries” 


tion than other countries. South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand absolutely pro- 
hibit the immigration of Japanese. Not only 
has Japan not protested this exclusion, but she 
also entered into a treaty with Great Britain 
which amounts to an acquiescence in the 
restriction. Canada has made a “gentle- 
men’s agreement” somewhat like our own, 
limiting Japanese entries to 400 a year: this 
agreement has worked as unsatisfactorily as 
has ours and the Dominion Parliament has 
requested the Government to abrogate it. 
“The United States,” says the report of the 
Immigration Committee, “has acquired more 
Japanese population than any English-speak- 
ing country in the world, and this increase of 
Japanese population within our territory has 
occurred during the understanding that such in- 
crease would be unwise in the interests of both 











nations.’ 
Stranger 
still, the policy which Japan so objects to is 
one that she has herself adopted with two 
kindred peoples. She excludes Chinese and 
Korean laborers—the latter her own subjects. 

The new act will doubtless produce con- 
siderable ill feeling for a time, until the two 
nations have become adjusted to the new re- 
lationship. It will not produce the ill feeling, 
however, that would be caused by the entrance 
of Japanese immigrants on an extended scale. 
The two peoples are too unlike to live har- 
moniously in a close relationship. American 
immigrants to Japan in large numbers would 
be just as unassimilable, and therefore just as 
undesirable, as Japanese immigrants to the 
United States. Japan would be entirely jus- 
tified in excluding them and would doubtless 
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do so, should such a movement of the popula- 
tion take place. Once this difference—not 
inferiority—is admitted by both peoples, the 
traditional friendship between the two coun- 
tries will become even stronger. There is 
every evidence that Japan is beginning to see 
the situation in this light. 


Does the Government Owe Every Citizen 
a Living? 


CORRESPONDENT furnishes a few 
A appropriate thoughts on certain Wash- 

ington tendencies. He calls his article 
“A government which supplies socialism for 
the corporations and capitalism for the com- 
mon man: being a dissertation upon the pres- 
ent conduct of the Government of the United 
States.”’ 

“There is a process going on now by which 
the Federal Government collects money from 
the people, wastes a little in handling it, and 
sends it back again to the people. This seems 
so foolish as to be impossible, but it isn’t. 
The reason is that the money is not sent back 
to the same people from whom it was taken. 

“The money is taken from every one and 
a large slice handed over to ship operators; 
another slice is given through the War Fi- 
nance Corporation to the cattlemen; another 
slice the soldiers want; and the wheat farmers 
want $200,000,000 by the McNary-Haugen 
bill. The principle on which these distribu- 
tions are made is fundamentally that the 
Government owes every business a living. 
That is the theory underlying the protective 
tariff. The protective tariff was somewhat 
more subtle, but in reality more expensive. 
Its process was to raise the price of commod- 
ities so that an industry might survive in this 
country regardless of whether it were natural 
to the country or economically conducted. 
That is more expensive than the more direct 
action of advancing money either as loans or 
gifts, which is becoming popular now. Of 
course the group that liked the tariff dislikes 
this present method because, on account of 
circumstances, you couldn’t give tariff favors 
to most of the population. In consequence 
as long as it was an accepted principle that 
tariff favors were the only permissible favors, 
the manufacturers were sure of most of the 
government help which every one would have 
to pay for. However, now that this new 
method of direct gifts, loans, and subsidies is 
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arranged to supplement the tariff, the manu- 
facturer finds himself having to pay for 
other people’s help as they have had to pay 
for his. There are still, however, a great 
number of people who are sending money to 
the Government which it gives out in one 
form or another as a favor to some one else. 
These people who have not organized them- 
selves and asked for government help are 
being unfairly treated. 

“It is a curious fact that the very people 
who have longest profited by the special 
favors are most intolerant of the idea under- 
lying them. The tariff subsidies, gifts, etc. 
are based on the assumption that the Govern- 
ment owes every industry a living. If it 
cannot succeed without protection it must 
have protection. If it will fail without special 
financial aid, it must have special financial aid. 
If it will die without subsidies it must have 
subsidies. Well, let’s change the word in- 
dustry to the word man. Certainly we ought 
to do for a man what we will do for a corpor- 
ation. The principle reads then that the 
government owes every man a living. If he 
cannot succeed without special financial aid, 
he must have it. If he needs a subsidy to 
keep him from bankruptcy give it to him. 
The demand for ‘forty acres anda mule’ that 
followed the Civil War is again heard in the 
land. In other words the Government guar- 
antees life, liberty, and a living wage whether 
the product of the work is saleable or not— 
socialism! The men who argue for the tariff 
and for the War Finance Corporation turn a 
horrified look at this disintegrating proposi- 
tion. Socialism! Doles! The system that 
ruined Rome, undermined France in the time 
of John Law, disrupted Russia—a thing that 
saps initiative, self-respect, industry, and 
breeds pauperism and ruin. 

“Well then we find this platform-socialism 
for capital and capitalism for the common 
man. In a country in which the capitalist 
and the press have talked with great per- 
suasiveness on the wisdom of the successful 
men who run the corporations, isn’t Mr. La 
Follette’s position reasonable? Here the rich 


are desiring socialism for their corporations. 
If they think it is profitable for them, why 
isn’t it reasonable for the poor man to want 
a try at it for himself? 

“A United States Senator recently said that 
he intended to introduce a bill stipulating that 
every one’s taxes should be paid out of the 
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Federal Treasury. 
That plan would har- 
monize well with much 
of the legislation now 
pending in Washing- 
ton.” 


Dartmouth Students 
and Evolution 


N UNOFFICIAL 
A test of the effect 
of courses in or- 

ganic evolution on the 
opinions of college stu- 
dents was made re- 
cently at Dartmouth 
College, the only insti- 
tution in the country 


making study of that 











subject compulsory for 
freshmen. The oppon- 
ents of the teaching of 
evolution in the schools 
of Kentucky and North 
Carolina may find some 
ammunition in the figures, which show that 
the orthodox views were far more generally 
accepted among freshmen than among the 
upper-classmen who had taken the prescribed 
course. 

The theory of evolution was accepted com- 
pletely by 12.8 per cent. of the freshmen who 
had been in the college only a few months 
when the poll was taken, but among the more 
sophisticated upper-classmen who had taken 
the prescribed course, those who accepted the 
doctrine completely were 51.6 per cent. of 
the total. The doctrine was rejected com- 
pletely by only 1.5 per cent. of the upper- 
classmen, but 12.8 per cent. of the freshmen 
remained hostile. Some of the other per- 
centages evolved by the two investigators, 
Malcolm M. Willey and Stuart A. Rice, are 
not so conclusive and, considering them 
alone, a lively argument might be started as 
to whether the course was really convincing. 

The poll was taken about the time William 
Jennings Bryan visited the college to deliver 
his oft-repeated lecture on “Science vs. Evo- 
lution,” and the figures reveal that his argu- 
ments changed the views of many of the 
students, though he made few converts to 
his way of thinking. The questionnaire was 
handed to 136 members of the three upper 


DARTMOUTH 


Where William Jennings Bryan recently delivered his well-known and oft-repeated 

lecture on “Science vs. Evolution.” 

substantial or his eloquence no longer the jeweled weapon that once it was, for he 
convinced only two of his 136 hearers that his side was right 


Either Mr. Bryan’s arguments were un- 


classes of the college, according to the article 
written by the investigators for the Journal 
of Social Forces. Seventy students “ac- 
cepted the doctrine of evolution completely,” 
but Mr. Bryan’s arguments reduced this 
number to 59. Though he did not swing this 
number to his own views, he did shake their 
belief in the theory of evolution which, at 
least, was a partial victory for him. He act- 
ually convinced only 2 of his hearers out of 
136; before he spoke 2 were on his side and 
after he finished 4 were on his side. His 
arguments changed those who were undecided 
between the two views from 7 to 15. Before 
he spoke 52 of the students thought that the 
evidence favored the doctrine of evolution, 
but his arguments cut this number to 48. 
The replies of the freshmen disclosed no 
substantial change from the measure of the 
persuasiveness of Mr. Bryan, who “ventures 
to assert’”’ that “the unproven hypothesis of 
evolution is the root cause of nearly all the 
dissension within the Church.” 

It is doubtless true that the course in evo- 
lution has increased the number of Dartmouth 
students who accept the theory; but the 
figures on the effect of Mr. Bryan’s arguments 
show also that the arguments on the other 
side have some weight with those who are 
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informing themselves on the subject. Yet, if 
a course in evolution leads only one in two 
students to accept the theory, the instruction 
cannot be so great a menace as Mr. Bryan 
and his followers would have us _ believe. 
Nor does it speak so well for the power of 
Mr. Bryan’s arguments when he can con- 
vince only 2 students out of 136 that his 
side is right. 


A Volume on Walter H. Page’s Early 
Life 


R. BURTON J. HENDRICK, au- 

thor of the “Life and Letters of 

Walter H. Page,” particularly de- 
sires to get in touch with friends of Walter 
Page who have letters from him written be- 
fore 1913. A volume is in contemplation 
dealing exclusively with his life in the 
United States, preceding his Ambassador- 
ship. It will describe his activities as jour- 
nalist, editor, publisher, educator, giving the 
complete story of his work as reconciler of 
the South and the North, as well as his in- 
terest in many political and social reforms. 
Any one who possesses letters or other mem- 
oranda covering this period of Walter Page’s 
life—his American career—will confer a great 
favor by communicating with Mr. Hendrick, 
care Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden 
City, New York. 


“Charm’”’ in Fiction 


HE man who was among the very first 

to recognize the genius of Rudyard 

Kipling, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
James M. Barrie, O. Henry, Joseph Conrad, 
and Booth Tarkington, is worth listening to 
when he tells what he looks for as the most 
necessary quality in a work of fiction. Young 
writers may profitably read the following sen- 
tences from “ The Making of a Magazine,” by 
S. S. McClure, in the May issue of McClure’s 
—now happily restored to its founder: 

“The prime essential in a magazine as in 
any other form of art is charm. All other 
qualities are simply the elements that result 
in charm.” 

“Youth’s renewal of civilization is what we 
get in literature. And I’m interested in 


literature that is building up, not the sort 
that twists life and makes it a sick and unat- 
tractive thing.” 

Mr. McClure speaks further of the wide- 


_the children of their imaginations. 
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spread “hunger for the fine and wholesome 
in stories for beauty.” 

To all this, multitudes of readers will say 
a fervent and devout Amen! Much that is 
fine and wholesome issues from the presses, 
but the last few years have also seen so much 
fiction that is twisted, sick, and unattractive, 
that it is well to have a master of the editorial 
craft remind creative youth of the essentials of 
its art. If one ventured to carry Mr. Mc- 
Clure’s idea further into detail, it would be to 
suggest that youth is most attractive when 
disciplined to express itself with good taste as 
well as vigor, and that strength is often better 
revealed by reticence than by over-frankness. 

To return to Mr. McClure’s “ prime essen- 
tial,”’ namely, “charm,” it should be observed 
that charm is a quality that makes a direct 
appeal to the affections; and nobody needs a 
psychologist to tell him that affection is re- 


‘ceived (permanently) only where affection is 


given. An outstanding difference. between 
great writers and little writers is in the affec- 
tion which they lavish upon or withhold from 
Cer- 
vantes’s fondness for Don Quixote, Fielding’s 
for Tom Jones, Thackeray’s for Henry 
Esmond and Amelia Sedley, Dickens’s for 
David Copperfield and Little Nell, have only 
to be recalled to point the obvious moral that 
great characterization in fiction comes out of 
great love for the characters. How different 
so much of current fiction! How many 
writers of the present day, pretending to great- 
ness, plainly detest the characters whose lives 
they portray. How many writers plainly are 
out of love with life itself, finding in humanity 
only what is sordid and base, and in human 
society only what is cruel or inequitable. Not 
for them the glow of human sympathy, even 
for the deformities of human nature, that 
so warms the pages of the great satirists. 
Thackeray could not find it in his heart to hate 
Becky Sharp, whom he pursued with the 
shafts of the moralist through a third of a 
million words of history of her misdeeds. Nor 
could he cherish malice against that Vanity 
Fair whose sins and follies he belabored. 
The young moralists of to-day, crusading with 
pens for lances against a world that has never 
wholly satisfied any sensitive spirit, may well 
remember Stevenson’s phrase, “So long as we 
love, we serve,” and realize that it is equally 
true when re-phrased to read, “Only so long 
as we love, can we serve.”’ 
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Eighty Per Cent. of All Crimes Com- 
mitted by Boys 


OW to prevent crime is one of the 

great problems of our congested 

cities, and it does not seem to be a 
problem which any agency is attacking with 
any too great vigor. It is true that the police 
in every city exert their greatest efforts to 
apprehend the criminals after the crimes have 
been committed, but why should not the 
problem start earlier than that, especially 
among the boys whose home influences are 
weak? 

Approximately half the convicts in Sing 
Sing prison are under 25 years of age, and 
eight out of ten are under 30, according to Dr. 
George W. Kirchwey, former warden of the 
prison, who notes a great increase of youth- 
ful prisoners in recent years. If there is 
some way of diverting the young criminal 
from the paths of crime before he has com- 
mitted his first theft or robbery, then the 
boy himself is saved, the loss of his theft 
or robbery is saved for the original owner, 
and the state saves the expense of confin- 
ing the culprit in a prison or reformatory 
for the period of his sentence. Then there 
is the problem of redeeming the ex-convict, 
who too often comes out of prison hardened 
and unrepentant, who is sent on his way with 
a rough suit of clothing, a few dollars in cash, 
and nothing to nullify the black mark of a 
prison record. 

All of these problems are being attacked 
by the Marshall Stillman Movement in New 
York City, which shows promise of becoming 
an effective agency in crime prevention in the 
metropolitan area because it is conducted 
by business men who have enlisted the sup- 
port and coéperation of the police, the clergy, 
and the judges of the criminal courts. One 
of their theories of crime prevention is to keep 
the boy in the perilous period between sixteen 
and twenty-three from becoming a criminal, 
and the other is to help the ex-convict who is 
just leaving prison. 

One of the experiments of Alpheus Geer, 
the founder of the movement, was a dinner 
at a New York hotel where several ex-convicts 
met the judges who had sentenced them to 
their “bits” in Sing Sing and other prisons. 
Though they had doubtless never heard 
any sociological discussion of the effects of 
environment on the youthful mind, some of 

















ALPHEUS GEER 
Founder of the Marshall Stillman Movement, which 
promises to become an effective agency in crime preven- 
tion since it embodies in a codperative system the clergy, 
the police, and judges of criminal courts. According to 
Mr. Geer 80 per cent. of the crimes reported are committed 
by youths between the ages of 17 and 22 years, an age of 
superabundant vitality and strongly susceptible to atmos- 
phere and environment 


these ex-convicts told the judges how their 
surroundings had developed criminal ten- 
dencies. Judge Louis D. Gibbs, who ad- 
ministers one of the criminal courts in New 
York City, said that he believed the shortage 
of adequate housing facilities in many of the 
large cities was responsible for the develop- 
ment of criminal tendencies in many young 
people, and his assertion was borne out by 
the facts adduced by the New York Evening 
World in an extensive inquiry into the causes 
and effects of the housing shortage in New 
York City. The newspaper investigators 
found that criminal tendencies developed in 
larger percentage in the unnatural surround- 
ings which claim immigrant families in our 
large cities. In a recent report on the work 
of the Children’s Court in New York City, 
Judge Edward F. Boyle cited a large number 
of cases of juvenile delinquency which were 
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directly traceable to an unwholesome en- 
vironment caused in part by the housing 
shortage. 

“Remember that crime is logically a by- 
product of environment,” said Judge Gibbs. 
“Few men with proper education and up- 
bringing come before me. Turning against 
a man who has committed a crime, who has 
violated some statute or other, not giving him 
a chance to come back, kicking him when he 
is down, is un-American and it is one of the 
most dangerous things to do. It is against 
the interests of society all the way through. 


1 do not like to refer to men who have fallen : 


from grace as criminals. We should try to 
look upon them as citizens, and helping them 
up is society’s duty. 
true that a man is born a criminal. | believe 
that some men are weak, and if systematic 
care were given the individual to develop the 
good in him you would see results. You 
cannot expect decent people to grow up ina 
pernicious environment. 

“| have been a judge for a number of years 
and | know that boys between seventeen and 
twenty-two years of age commit about 75 
per cent. or 80 per cent. of the crimes. Be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-three 
you will find that men are inclined to commit 
crime. Now why is it? If they grow up to 
be twenty-five or thirty it is not likely they 
will get into the criminal courts. It is the 

‘most beautiful age of a man’s life, an age of 
dreams, of romance, of vitality, fired with 
ambition. That beautiful age is perverted 
because of the wrong system under which 
these boys live. They all have surplus 
energy and that energy should have some 
outlet. It is a time when they should be 
impressed with the beauty of a clean life, of a 
purpose; but no one seems interested until 
they get into the criminal courts. The 
Marshall Stillman Movement takes the boy 
before he goes wrong. It doesn’t preach to 
him, but it shows him the finer side of life 
and if he does slip from grace, it opens up its 
doors and says: ‘Come here, we will do what 
we can for you if you want to help yourself.’ 

“In the large run of cases, if you give the 
first offender a chance, and even a second 
offender, in my experience, he will make good. 
In 97 or 98 per cent. of the cases where we 
have suspended sentences the men have made 
good. If you save 97 per cent. of the men 
from going wrong, you are saving at both 


1 do not believe it is’ 
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ends. You are sending him back to his wife 
and children, preventing them from becoming 
a public burden, and you are saving vast 
sums by eliminating the prison bill.” 

With an annual burglary and theft loss 
running into the millions, to say nothing of 
the prison bills, it would seem wiser to pay 
more attention to crime prevention and the 
underlying causes of crime. 


“Graft” and “Profiteering” 


N ITS comments on the death of Woodrow 
| Wilson the Wortp’s Work made the 
statement that the United States spent 
forty billions of dollars in the Great War essen- 
tially without corruption. “There was un- 
questionably waste, but there was no graft.” 
A large number of letters have reached this 
office protesting the accuracy of this state- 
ment. Far from there having been no graft, 
the entire war proceedings, according to these 
correspondents, were honeycombed with it. 
Those who maintain this side of the argu- 
ment call attention to the large body of un- 
questionably valid evidence of extravagance 
in war contracts. That many millions were 
wasted in cantonments, on the purchase of 
supplies, and the manufacture of war muni- 
tions has long been known. Moreover, there 
is no doubt that, in a large number of cases, 
contractors shamelessly swindled the Govern- 
ment, in overcharges, in fraudulent sales, and 
in numerous methods of chicanery. The 
contract audit section of the War Department 
has been working on this phase of our war 
activities for some time; it has already caused 
the Treasury to be reimbursed to the extent 
of many millions and has secured indictments 
against war contractors. All countries en- 
gaged in the war suffered from scandals of this 
kind. 

A new English word has been created 
to describe the species of citizens who thus 
prey on their country’s misfortunes. They 
are universally known as “profiteers.”” War 
gives such men their real opportunities. The 
needs of war, especially with a nation so un- 
prepared as the United States, must be sup- 
plied with the utmost despatch; speed, not 
cost, is the chief consideration. The result is 


waste in all directions, gross over-charging 
by contractors and not infrequently pecula- 
tion. Performances of this kind are known 
as profiteering. They are covered by the 
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word “waste,’’ used in the editorial to which 
exception is taken. 

Graft, however, is something entirely differ- 
ent. This is conscious and deliberate cor- 
ruption on the part of government officials. 
A conclusive agreement between officials of 
the War Department and dealers in army 
contracts, by which these officials financially 
profited, would be graft. So far not many 
cases of this sort of thing have been brought 
to light in connection with the recent war. 
That there may have been instances is not 
improbable, but, so far as is known, the con- 
duct of the war was singularly free from cases 
of the collusion of government officials with 
contractors for the purpose of mulcting the 
taxpayer. The one department in which ac- 
cusations were most wide-spread was that 
having charge of airplanes. Yet Mr. Hughes 
investigated aircraft expenditures, and, while 
he found evidence enough of waste, he found 
practically no graft. 


The Hard Road to an Education 
| ex F. STONE, the new Attor- 


ney General, reveals himself not only 

as a close student of the law and of 
methods of legal education, but as an educa- 
tional philosopher as well, in an article on 
“The Future of Legal Education,” written 
for the American Bar Association Journal 
as a farewell to his duties as Dean of the 
Columbia Law School. He is of that dimin- 
ishing class of scholars who believe that educa- 
tion, not only legal education but all higher 
education, should hark back to the funda- 
mentals and abandon those “educational 
nostrums”’ which offer the lazy-minded stu- 
dent a “painless and effortless route to pro- 
fessional efficiency and success.”’ It is true, 
as he says, that many institutions, and some 
of good reputation, are engaged in “constant 
search for the new and dramatic merely be- 
cause they attract attention or have adver- 
tising value,” and their work “tends to shift 
emphasis from the essential and fundamental 
to the more superficial aspects of the educa- 
tional process.” 

Attorney General Stone has learned, as 
many educators in professional schools have 
learned, that “it is rare to find among the 
students of entering classes, who are -grad- 
uates of colleges and universities, any well- 
developed knowledge of our social structure 


and how it functions,” and that “their eco- 
nomic training is too often based on a priori 
assumptions and a kind of closet philosophiz- 
ing which unfits them to deal objectively with 
the type of economic problem with which they 
must deal in law school and later.” The 
learning of these students is superficial; it 
has not dealt with fundamentals. One of the 
suggestions .of Mr. Stone is that educators 
should frame for undergraduates basic courses 
in economics and social sciences which would 
provide them with a liberal education as a 
groundwork for training in law, in business, or 
in any of the professions. His reason is that 
“we have failed to recognize as clearly as we 
might that law is nothing more than a form 
of social control intimately related to those 
social functions which are the subject matter 
of economics and the social sciences gener- 
ally.” There is equal reason for providing 
this sound basic training whether it be 
for journalism, pedagogy, theology, or some 
other profession of like nature. 

When Mr. Stone speaks of the increasing 
attention paid to technique in the law schools, 
he shoots a dart at other classes of professional 
schools. In those schools dealing with the 
arts of writing and speaking, too often the 
chief attention is centered upon the facility 
of expression, rather than the content. As 
for technique in legal education, he points out 
that it must be simplified, or a rapidly grow- 
ing body of the law will require expansion of 
the time required for the course from three 
to four years, or even to six or ten. Though 
it may be true that this is the day of the 
specialist, it is also true that the specialist in 
any profession must build upon fundamentals, 
or he will be either a superficialist or a mere 
technician. 

The Attorney General’s comments, and par- 
ticularly those on “educational nostrums,” 
are applicable to too many of our institutions, 
and even some of high standing. Too many 
students are led to believe that they can 
acquire an education by the simple process 
of absorption from lectures and institutional 
atmosphere, and that they may refrain from 
“digging,’’ which remains the best way of 
acquiring training and knowledge. They for- 


get that, even to-day, the institution is 
of secondary importance, and that many 
students acquire an education by “digging” 
far from the busy hum of a_ university 
campus. 





The Facts About German Childhood 


HE extent to which the German Gov- 

ernment has gone in impoverishing 

the population by its financial policy, 
which is now disclosed so thoroughly in the 
Dawes inquiry, is portrayed to some extent 
by Dr. Haven Emerson’s report on the de- 
plorable conditions of child life in Germany. 
His report was made recently to the American 
Friends Service Committee, but it is now re- 
printed by the American Association for 
International Conciliation, with a foreword 
by Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, who points out that Dr. Emerson 
worked as “a scientific observer in no wise 
related to any organization . . ._ inter- 
ested in raising or expending a relief fund.” 
Dr. Emerson is an authority on public health, 
having been Health Commissioner- of New 
York City, and now serving at Columbia Uni- 
versity as Professor of Public Health Admin- 
istration. Therefore, his observations have 
some value. 

He found that from 1 to 2.5 per cent. of the 
school children in some districts have open 
pulmonary tuberculosis, due to malnutrition, 
and “arrested but crippling rickets, bone 
and joint and gland tuberculosis are com- 
mon.” This condition is due to the lack of 
milk: “no child over four, unless in the hos- 
pital, and in most places no child over two 
years of age gets any fresh cow’s milk, except 
as a rare treat.” Dr. Emerson is a health 
expert, but he also knows economics, and he 
points out that “owing to the depreciation of 
the mark, the farmers have bought little or 
none of the oil cake and other imported food 
and forage supplies for milk cattle.” The 
milk is not so good as before the war; and 
some cities receive as little as one twentieth 
of their former supply. Even a large part 
of this meagre supply remains unsold “be- 
cause of the rise in price,’’ due to the de- 
preciation of the mark. The milk is needed 
by children whose parents cannot buy it be- 
cause of the results of the German financial 
policies. 

Nor does Dr. Emerson forget to point out 
that extravagance is rampant “among a very 
small group in the large cities,” including “the 
persons who, through native shrewdness, or 
warned by friends in government or banking 
circles, avoided investments in German 
securities and placed all their financial assets 
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outside of their country where income in 
stable currency could be counted and taxa- 
tion largely avoided.” Wealth and luxury 
for those who knew what the German Govern- 
ment was doing; poverty and starvation for 
those who did not! It is almost unthinkable 
that even Germany could adopt any financial 
policy that would force its own child life to 
the suffering described by Dr. Emerson. 
But it is true. General Dawes draws a 
picture of a strong and unrepentant Germany; 
Dr. Emerson discloses anew her utter ruth- 
lessness and lack of vision. 


The Value of Legislative Investigations 


features of the present Washington in- 
vestigations have caused a general skepti- 
cism as to the value of such proceedings in 
the conduct of the government. Yet there is 
nothing new in the legislative investigation 
itself. It has been found exceedingly useful 
in the past as an agency in lawmaking. 
The Hepburn Investigation of 1879 for the 
first time brought to clear. public view the 
evils that had developed in our rapidly grow- 
ing railroad system. Such momentous docu- 
ments as the railroad contracts giving rebates 
to the Standard Oil Company were placed on 
record, and the whole story of rate discrimina- 
tion and other evils was laid bare. The out- 
come of these disclosures was the formation 
of the first Interstate Commerce Commission; 
to that investigation, in other words, is di- 
rectly attributable the present system of regu- 
lating railroads. The several investigations 
of Tammany government in New York—the 
Lexow hearings in 1892 and the Mazet pro- 
ceeding in 1899—had a powerful effect in 
improving municipal conditions, not only in 
New York, but also in all American cities. A 
similar work in another field was that of the 
Armstrong Committee in 1905, which pro- 
duced a vast array of information on the 
conduct of American life insurance companies. 
The value of an investigating committee as 
a reforming agency probably had its highest 
manifestation in this tribunal. It was con- 
ducted by a New York lawyer whose name, 
when the investigation began, was known only 
in professional circles; he had been at work 
only ten days, however, when his name had 
spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
started him on that public career which led 
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to the Governorship of New York, a seat on 
the Supreme Court, the Republican Presiden- 
tial nomination in 1916, and the present 
Secretaryship of State. 

The Insurance Investigation was a master- 
piece. Its conduct was on an entirely dif- 
ferent plane from that of the present Washing- 
ton proceedings. A legislative committee is, of 
course, not a court of law, and it is not there- 
fore obliged to limit itself to the rules of legal 
evidence. Its business is not to frame indict- 
ments and prosecute crime, but to ascertain 
facts. It can therefore permit itself a con- 
siderable leeway in the witnesses it summons 
and the questions it asks. The Insurance 
Committee, however, under Mr. Hughes, 
admitted little evidence that would not have 
been received in a court of law. Testimony 
that was not susceptible to verification was 
excluded. Witnesses were not permitted to 
submit data on the say-so of dead men. This 
poise and absence of partisanship are essential 
to the success of such tribunals. The present 
Senate committees have accomplished sub- 
stantial things; they have elicited many facts 
that, in the end, should improve public life 
in this country; but their real services have 
been gravely impaired—indeed, almost ob- 
scured—by the recklessness with which the 
assertions of improper witnesses and unverifi- 
able testimony have been put upon the record. 


The Waste of the “‘Chain Letter’’ 


HOUSANDS of persons in the last 

two years have received “ chain letters’’ 

exhorting them to heed a prayerful 
message and within twenty-four hours to send 
copies of the letters to nine friends. Doubt- 
less many thought the letters examples of silly 
superstition, and would have broken the 
“chain” had not the missives pointed out 
that bad luck would follow failure to fulfill 
the conditions. The idea was copied in 
various forms by fraternal orders, but this 
is the example used by army officers: 

“Copy this and send to nine (9) people 
to whom you wish good luck. The Chain 
was started by an American officer and should 
go around the world three times. Do not 
break the Chain, for whoever does will have 
bad luck. Do it within twenty-four hours 
and count nine days and you will have some 
good luck.” 

Royal E. Cook, a Pittsburgh business man, 
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Professor of Public Health Administration at Columbia 

University, whose report on the condition of children in 

Germany disclosed appalling figures in disease, due 
chiefly to malnutrition 


had the courage to challenge the threat of 
bad luck by breaking the chain, and the in- 
genuity to figure the waste in actual money 
and labor involved. Furthermore, he sent 
his figures to the Pittsburgh First, the official 
publication of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, with the challenge to all business 
men to join in checking this waste so that 
urgent business mail would have a better 
chance of quick delivery. He estimated that 
if every recipient took the “chain letter” 
seriously 4,782,969 letters would be sent in 
the “eighth spasm,” costing $95,659.38 for 
postage stamps, to say nothing of stationery 
and labor. Even if only half the recipients 
sent out their letters, the waste in postage 
alone would be $53,813.40. 

The letter is not only a waste of time, 
money, and an encumbrance to postal facil- 
ities, but it constitutes a question to the 
intelligence of the man to whom it is sent. 
It may be that Mr. Cook’s figures on the 
waste are high; certainly it may be questioned 
whether as many as one in two persons yields 
so readily to foolish superstitions. 
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With a Republican Nominee Practically Selected, 
Attention is Focused on the Democratic Tactics 


By EDWARD G. LOWRY 


T IS correctly and commonly said this 
Presidential year that the political situa- 
tion is confused. The analysis lacks 
novelty. As a matter of record and his- 
tory our political situation usually is 

and has been confused. That is one of the 
merits of our form of free and responsive 
government. The confusion of tongues and 
opinions, the babble, the arguments, the con- 
troversies are all indications that we are 
interested and taking a part in shaping our 
affairs. The greater the uproar and the more 
heated the public discussion, the sounder is 
our political public health. It is when there 
is no political confusion that the twigs are 
successfully limed for the unwary electors. 

The recent government scandals have been 
the natural and inevitable result of the 
lack of political confusion, four years ago. 
Nobody, except the favored group that pros- 
pered by methods and devices now being in- 
vestigated, wants another such four years 
of political administration. That period is 
closed except for the lessons it offers and the 
lamps of experience it sets at our feet in 
making choices for another four years. 

Under what conditions must these choices 
be made this year? Whom are we offered? 
What is the disposition of the opposing 
forces? The zero hour is here. Let us look 
about us a bit as the fight begins. 

The Republican party as the party in 
power and as the party responsible for the 
conditions that have been disclosed is on the 
defensive. The Democratic party is attack- 


ing. A third party or independent movement 
threatens or promises, according to the point 
of view. The third party possibility is a 
familiar apparition. Our national parties 
have seldom been without this vague irreg-"'ar 
force on their flanks. It has sometimes 
proved an effective corrective. 

After Mr. Harding died Mr. Coolidge be- 
came the “logical candidate.” Mr. Coolidge 
materially assisted his destiny. Without dis- 
turbing the surface of events he diligently 
sought the nomination. As President he 
quickly captured the nominating machinery. 
He had an inside position. He had long 
sought the Presidency as the cap-sheaf of his 
uninterrupted career’as an office-holder since 
he became of age. He is an adroit and prac- 
ticed politician, and knows every trick of the 
trade. It is as assured as anything can be 
in this uncertain world that he will be named 
by his party at Cleveland. If and when 
nominated, he will have to carry certain 
easily discerned handicaps and burdens. 


COOLIDGE’S STATUS IN HIS PARTY 


R. COOLIDGE is not a hero to his 

party and political associates. They 
are not bound to him by ties of personal 
loyalty and devotion. The ties that exist 
are political. There was not a big Coolidge 
faction in his party. He became the head 
of the party suddenly and by accident, when 
most of the leaders had their affections placed 
elsewhere. Besides this, Mr. Coolidge has to 


bear the disadvantage of the present great 
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disorganization in his own party. The Re- 
publicans have a majority in both branches of 
Congress, but a disaffected and so-called in- 
surgent group holds the balance of power 
and in any close test controls legislation. 

As a political organization outside of Con- 
gress the party lacks cohesion, lacks disci- 
pline, lacks unity. Mr. Coolidge controls the 
nominating machinery, but there his purely 
political influence ends so far as it can be de- 
termined and meas- 
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needs to-day is a leader clear-headed, whole- 
hearted, convincing in speech, and of proved 
ability, who has a platform of his own which 
will commend itself to a strong majority of 
his fellow countrymen.”’ 

A national leader and a national platform 
—surely a large order! The possible choices 
for the leadership | am not going to discuss. 
Rather, | shall here consider the basis for the 
Democratic appeal this year. What have the 
Democrats to offer? 





ured at this juncture. 
His party associates 
do not look upon him 
as a great leader. 
They do not feel that 
he made himself 
master of the situa- 
tion when the storm 
broke over the oil 
scandals. They fear 
he cannot escape the 
burdens left him by 
the mistakes and 
misfortunes of the 
Harding régime. As 
practical and intelli- 
gent politicians, they 


their ruins. 


W. Davis. 





T IS the not uncommon history of political 
parties that they come into being for the 
purpose of executing a definite program 

and when that program has been finished 
they fall into decay while new parties rise upon 
To this rule the career of the 
Democratic party is a striking exception. It 
has survived long days of adversity. 
one program was completed, it has always 
possessed the energy and the imagination to 
prepare another; and to-day, unlike its great 
Republican rival which has abandoned an en- 
tire section of the country save for the purpose 
of collecting delegates to conventions, it fights 
battles in every state from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from the Lakes to the Gulf.—Joun 


What background of 
performance, what 
constructive pro- 
gram if again put 
in charge of the 
Government? Since 
last August when the 
whole face of the po- 
litical situation was 
abruptly changed by 
the accession of Mr. 
Coolidge these ques- 
tions have been un- 
der urgent consid- 
eration by groups of 
Democrats. My 
interests and my sit- 
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see that Mr. Coolidge 
must win or lose his election on the record 
made since March 4, 1921. It will not be a 
record easy to defend. 

There arises out of this condition and sit- 
uation the state of mind among so many 
eminent Republicans that, while Mr. Cool- 
idge’s nomination is assured, his election is 
by no means so certain. After all, though, 
the decision rests more with the far flung 
voters, who will act on such information as 
may reach them and such impressions as they 
receive during the summer and autumn 
campaign, than with the professionals. 

As the Republican situation is fairly certain 
and the uncertainties of the campaign are 
mostly on the Democratic side, the interest 
in the convention in New York is greater than 
in that in Cleveland. What the Republicans 
will do is fairly certain. What the Democrats 
will do is most uncertain and, therefore, full 
of interest. 

As the attacking party the Democrats must 
provide the chief interest of the campaign. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot put their problem about 
as clearly and succinctly as it could be 
phrased when he declared: “ What the nation 


uation are such that 
I have been kept informed through the months 
of the findings that have been reached. 


WHAT JOHN W. DAVIS FAVORS 


N LOOKING about for a mouthpiece and a 

personality through which to set forth the 
conclusions that have been reached by many 
Democrats prior to the formal declaration of 
principles to be made at the national conven- 
tion this month, my choice has fallen upon 
John W. Davis, former Solicitor-General and 
later Ambassador at London under Wilson. 
1 am using Mr. Davis as a representative 
Democrat without his authority. He is being 
discussed as a candidate for the Presidency, 
but with that aspect | have no concern in 
what is set down here. | do not quote Mr. 
Davis as one of the candidates. His utter- 
ances were not prepared for this article. 
They are derived from private conversations 
and his writings and speeches over a period 
of months. They have a present value as 
I know they reflect the conclusions of many 
other Democrats of weight and influence in 
party councils. They will be found, perhaps, 


to foreshadow the basis of the appeal the 
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Democrats are preparing to make to the 
country. It is not, therefore, a campaign 
document in the interest of Mr. Davis that | 
offer, but what | know to be the outline of a 
body of opinion in his party as he has given 
it form and expression. 

A Democratic platform prepared by Mr. 
Davis would make honesty in the routine 
administration of government the paramount 
issue under present circumstances. He says: 
“ Make no mistakes. 


Edward G. Lowry 


bigger, or little business hoping to grow big, 
it is crooked business and crooked politics 
that make the accursed partnership. In the 
court of public opinion as in a court of law, 
we must see to it that no distinction in point 
of guilt is drawn between the public official 
who betrays his trust and the private citizen 

who profits by that betrayal. 
“Let us get back to Jefferson. ‘The whole 
art of government’ said he ‘consists in being 
honest.’ ‘A_ public 





No matter howmany 
separate questions 
may be involved in 
the inquiry, the issue 
before the American 
people this year is 
the question of con- 
fidence or no confi- 
dence in those who 
are now seeking to 
administer the Gov- 
ernment, and their 
vote will be ‘content’ 
or ‘non-content. ’ 
“‘What isto be said 
of the administration 
of the executive de- 


this juncture. 





HERE exists an apprehension among 

some political observers this year that in 
the event a third candidate for the Presidency 
enters the contest the election will be thrown 
into the House of Representatives. 

It is doubtful whether the present House 
could make a choice while its. political com- 
plexion is so spotted. Of the state delegates 
in the present: House the Republicans control 
23, the Democrats 20, and 5 are tied. The 
disaffected so-called insurgent Republicans : 
would hold the balance of power. What they tion. 
would do with it and who they would plump 
for it in the end not even the seventh son of 
a seventh son would venture to prophesy at 


office is a public 
trust.’” 


SLOGANS FOR THE 
DEMOCRATS 


THER planks 

in a platform 
drawn by Mr. Davis 
and those who be- 
lieve with him would 
include tax’ reduc- 


The largest meas- 
ure of local self- 
government. 

Enforcement of 
the laws and par- 








partments of the 

Government under those ‘best minds’ called to- 
gether forthe purpose? Here, if anywhere, is to 
be found the acid test, for, after all, by far the 
greater part of the business of government 
consists not in devising new laws or planning 
new expedients, but in running with wisdom 
and efficiency the machinery by which the 
people are already served. No _ patriot, 
however partisan, can exult in the sorry dis- 
closures of greed, corruption, and mal- 
administration that have shocked the coun- 
try and shamed America before the world. 
No right-thinking man will seek to palliate 
or defend them. Those partisan advocates 
who try to screen the wretches that have been 
exposed by crying out against the exposure, 
belittle and besmirch only themselves. Cor- 
rupt officials and their friends make a sorry 
defense when they can do no better than 
share their blame with those who do not 
share their official responsibility. 

“Much has been said, and rightly, of the 
unholy alliance between big business and 
crooked politics, but there is danger of putting 
the emphasis on the wrong adjective. For 
whether it is big business striving to grow 


ticularly a rigid up- 
holding of the prohibition law. 

In the field of foreign affairs a declaration 
would be made for the World Court and for 
the League of Nations. It is recognized 
however that the contest this year will be on 
domestic issues. 

The broad general appeal to the country 
Mr. Davis would base on these two assertions: 

“The Democratic party has no place in our 
national life except as the party of liberalism.” 
And, 

“There has never been a public national 
scandal under a Democratic administration.”’ 

Mr. Davis has offered the following as his 
Democratic creed: 

“We believe that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that the best govern- 
ment is that which governs least; that the 
Constitution and its limitations were made to 
be obeyed; that local self-government is in- 
dispensable to liberty; that the people can be 
trusted to control their own destiny; that 
taxes can be levied only for the support of 
government economically administered; that 
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From Lincoln to Harding 


The Republican Presidents of the United States 
during the sixty years between 1861 and 1921 
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unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation; that 
the end of all government is to furnish equal 
and exact justice to all men and special 
privileges to none; and that public office is 
a public trust. These are the essentials of 
that Jeffersonian creed which has_ been 
through all the years the guide and stay 
of the party which he founded and en- 
dowed. We meet, therefore, to rededicate 
ourselves to a party whose ambition is serv- 
ice, not mastery; whose aim is opportunity, 
not privilege; whose boast is honor and not 
profit; and whose ideal is freedom and not 
restraint.” 


A DEMOCRATIC PROGRAM 


LABORATING his reduction of taxation 

proposal it seems to Mr. Davis that there 
should be these five items in the Democratic 
program: 

“The first should be, to render taxation as 
far as possible unnecessary by cutting down 
the expenses of the government. The second, 
to avoid increasing taxation by avoiding new 
expenditures, no matter what pleasing name 
or persuasive reason may attend them. 
Economy in government is something more 
than good bookkeeping; it means there as 
elsewhere doing without things you want. 
The third should be, to support by every 
means in our power the budget-making ma- 
chinery of the government. The fourth, 
to revise the tariff on a truly competitive and 
revenue basis. And fifth, to reduce tax rates 
not denying relief to any man simply because 
he is rich and not forgetting, on the other 
hand, the greater needs and burdens of the 
comparatively poor. 

“Last and above all, as the keynote of all 
Democratic policy, in passing upon any ques- 
tion let the controlling aim and ambition be 
to keep the road open for private enterprise 
and personal initiative.” 

The Democratic party (originally called 
the Republican) has been continuously in 
existence for 133 years. It is probably the 
oldest political party in the world. Histori- 
cally it is the most important of any political 
party that has ever existed in this country. 
It has witnessed the rise and fall of the Fed- 
eralists, the National Democrats, the Whig, 
the Anti-Masonic, the Know Nothing, the 
Free Soil, the Greenback, the Populist, the 
Progressive, and other minor parties. 

The Federalist party had control of na- 
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tional affairs until the election of Jefferson 
as President, who was inaugurated in 1801. 
After the War of 1812 the Federalist party 
went out of existence and the Democratic 
party had complete possession of the field. 
From Jackson’s election in 1828 until 1840 
the Democrats carried the Presidential elec- 
tions. They were successful again in 1844 
but were defeated in 1848, after which they 
were again in power until 1860. From 1860 
to 1884 the Republicans carried every Presi- 
dential election. Then Cleveland became 
President. His second Presidential term 
from 1893 to 1897 was the closing régime of 
the Democratic party in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Woodrow Wilson from 1913 to 1921 
was the second Democratic President since 
the Civil War. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE PARTIES 


& Mr. Davis says: “It is the not un- 
common history of political parties that 
they come into being for the purpose of execu- 
ting a definite program and when that pro- 
gram has been finished they fall into decay 
while new parties rise upon their ruins. To 
this rule the career of the Democratic party 
is a striking exception. It has survived 
long days of adversity. ‘ When one program 
was completed, it has always possessed the 
energy and the imagination to prepare an- 
other; and to-day, unlike its great Republican 
rival which has abandoned an entire section 
of the country save for the purpose of collect- 
ing delegates to conventions, it fights battles 
in every state from Maine to California and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

“It does not invite to its ranks those who 
follow Hamilton in thinking of the govern- 
ment as the rightful possession of ‘the rich, 
the well-born, and the able’; within one of 
which classes, by the way, the advocates of 
such theories never fail to include them- 
selves. 

“The political plane occupied by the 
Democratic party is not difficult to compre- 
hend or define. It is a common error to seek 
to divide mankind into but two great classes, 
the conservative and the radical; or, to use 
the substitutes now so popular but which 
by constant repetition have become meaning- 
less, into the reactionary and the progressive. 
Such terms at their very best are rarely more 
than half-truths, for one and the same man 
may be a conservative of conservatives on 
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one question and yet out-radical all the radi- 
cals on another. But if conservative means 
one who is so timid or well satisfied that he is 
instinctively alarmed by any thought of 
change, and radical, one who through dis- 
content or sheer love of experiment is ready 
to welcome any alteration in the scheme of 
things, it is clear that neither adjective is 
broad enough to describe a Democrat. He 
rightfully belongs to that far larger group 
who think that it is 
the part of wisdom to 
profit by the lessons 
which the past has 
to give and that it is 
‘better to preserve 
what it is not neces- 
sary to destroy’; yet 
since, in the words 
of Woodrow Wilson, 
‘Progress is motion, 
government is ac- 
tion,’ are ready fear- 
lessly to adapt old 
principles to new 
situations and either 
make precedents or 
break them when 
necessity demands. 

“In short, the 
genuine Democrat is 
a liberal with a lib- 
eral’s outlook on life; 
loving freedom for 
freedom’s sake; be- 
lieving in the whole- 
some virtue of self- 
help; hating privilege 
in whatever form; 
wishing nothing for 
himself from the 
Government that his 
neighbor cannot also enjoy; willing to think of 
the rights and interests of other men equally 
with his own; trusting the best and not the 
worst in human nature to prevail; and looking 
to a reign of good-will, mutual aid, and coép- 
eration as the ultimate goal not only of men 
but also of nations.” 

I have quoted Mr. Davis at this length 
not because of any interest in his personal 
views, but because I have discovered after 
months of inquiry and close association that 
such of his words as | have set down here 
represent the views of a great many thinking 
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Democrats in a great many states. These 
men believe that their party is the party of 
achievement. They have observed that both 
under Harding and under Coolidge the Execu- 
tive has been unable to get Congress to enact 
any of its important proposals for legislation. 
They have contrasted that with the great 
record of legislative achievement under Wil- 
son. They honestly believe that the Repub- 
lican party in its present state of disorganiza- 
tion is not competent 
to manage the affairs 
of government and 
they point to the 
record in support of 
their belief. They be- 
lieve that the time 
has come again for 
the Democratic party 
to come into power; 
that the appeal they 
will make tothe coun- 
try will be irresistible 
on the record that is 
being made by the 
“best minds” in pur- 
suit of “normalcy.” 
That is why they are 
so concerned to pick 
the right man tostand 
on a liberal platform. 
That is why they will 
stress the pressing 
need of common hon- 
esty in administering 
public affairs and 
public resources. 
Under the political 
conditions of this year 
the active talk of a 
third party headed 
by La Follette or 
some other of the disaffected is regarded as 
a menace by the Republicans and as a 
promise by the Democrats. A third can- 
didate will work to the advantage of the 
Democrats because, while they as yet lack a 
national leader, the body of the party is not 
divided this year by any schism in its ranks. 


One of the 


THIRD PARTIES—MANY OF THEM 


HE third party is not a novelty in our 
politics. We have had about a dozen 
since 1806 when the Quids were organized by 
John Randolph of Virginia in a revulsion from 
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Doubts and Issues in 


the old Republican party. It was in opposi- 
tion to the Administration of Jefferson and a 
formal resentment against Jefferson’s at- 
tempt to dictate his successor. It was a 
revolt that scarcely reached the dignity of a 
third party movement. The first real third 
party was that of the Anti-Masons in 1827. 
These third parties sometimes have played 
a very effective part. In view of the threat 
this year it might be well briefly to review 
what they have done 
in the way of securing 
electoral votes. | take 
the figures from the 
“History of Political 
Theory and Party 
Organization in the 
United States,” by 
Senator Fess of Ohio. 

1832, Anti-Masons 
cast 8 votes (Ver- 
mont) out of 286. 

1856, the American 
party cast 8 votes 
(Maryland) out of 
308. 

1860, the same 
party under the name 
of Constitutional 
Union party cast 39 
votes (Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and Ken- 
tucky) out of 303. 

1892, the Popu- 
list cast 22 votes 
(Kansas, Colorado, 
Nevada, and Idaho) 
out of 444 votes. 

The Anti- Masons 
cast less than 3 per 
cent. of the electoral 
vote; the Americans, 
less than 2 per cent. in 1856, and a fraction 
more than 12 per cent. in 1860; and the Popu- 
list, about 5 per cent. in 1892. 

The popular vote makes a better showing. 
In 1856, out of the 4,053,967 votes cast by all 
parties, the Americans cast 874,534, which 
is about 22 per cent. In 1860, out of a total 
vote of 4,680,193, this party cast but 590,631, 
or a little less than 13 per cent. 

This reveals the curious results which come 
from our electoral system. In 1856, 22 per 
cent. of the popular vote cast but 2 per cent. of 
the electoral vote. While in 1860 13 per cent. 
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of the popular vote cast 12 per cent. of the 
electoral vote. 

In 1892 the People’s or Populist party 
carried 8 per cent. of the popular vote. 

In the Blaine-Cleveland campaign of 1884 
the Prohibition party was the third party and 
held the balance of power. In a total vote 
of more than ten million, Cleveland received 
a plurality of a little more than 20,000, but 
fell short of a majority by more than 150,000. 
He was elected by a 
majority in the elec- 
toral college of 18 
votes. He carried the 
State of New York 
by a plurality of 
1,149. A change in 
this state of 575 
votes from Cleveland 
to Blaine, would have 
elected Blaine by an 
electoral majority of 
17-votes. In this 
state the Prohibition 
vote, which came 
largely from the 
Blaine ranks, was 
25,016; hence the oft- 
repeated charge that 
Blaine’s defeat was 
due to the activity of 
the third-party pro- 
hibitionists. 

There exists an ap- 
prehension among 
some political observ- 
ers this year that in 
the event a third 
candidate for the 
Presidency enters the 
contest the election 
will be thrown into 
the House of Representatives. Of the state 
delegates in the present House the Republicans 
control 23, the Democrats 20, and 5 are tied. 
The disaffected so-called insurgent Republi- 
cans would hold the balance of power. What 
they would do with it not even the seventh 
son of a seventh son would venture to proph- 
esy at this juncture. 

In sum, then, we face a condition where so 
far the issue is chiefly a question of integrity 
in government, whether the Republicans or 
the Democrats have the better character to 
offer the public. 
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Who Will Lead 


the Democrats? 


Now that McAdoo’s Chances Have Faded Away, the Principal 
Figures Before the Convention Include Glass, Ralston, and Davis 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


R. FRANK R. KENT, of the 

Baltimore Sun, author of “ The 

Great Game of Politics,” under- 

took the other day to tell the 

readers of his newspaper what 

the Democratic politicians thought about the 

men mentioned as possibilities for the Demo- 

cratic Presidential nomination to be made by 

these politicians at the June convention. The 

list and characterizations as compiled by Mr. 

Kent (but with several deletions) are pub- 
lished herewith. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the list, 
for the purpose of the present article, is that 
practical politicians as a rule think in terms 
not of ideas, nor the fundamental philosophy 
of government, nor personal character, nor 
individual convictions, nor the relation of 
individuals to the great ideas that are abroad 
in the world, nor capacity to manage the 
business of the United States—the practical 
politicians do not think in those terms, but 
almost wholly in terms of what they call 
political availability. Very few of those 
characterizations have anything to do with 
the ideas the candidates have about public 
affairs; and even where those ideas figure in 
the deliberations of the politicians, they 
figure, not for their weight or merit as ideas, 
but for how these ideas may affect certain 
groups of voters. One or another of the men 
named in that list, or some other man, might 
or might not have the character and capacity 
to make a great President of the United 
States; the politicians might know he would 
make a great President; but they take their 
position for or against him, not on that basis, 
but on the basis of his appeal or rather his 
lack of appeal, to the prejudices, sectional or 
otherwise, of certain groups of voters: one is 
“too far South”’; another is not able to carry 
his own state; another is subject to prejudice 
in localities other than the one whence he 
comes; as to yet another, his religion is apt 
to excite prejudice. 


Now the unhappy fact is that the choice 
of the Democratic candidate for President 
this year happens, through a series of acci- 
dents, to have drifted into a stage where the 
choice is almost certain to be made by 
politicians who think in the terms set forth 
above. There is yet time to put the choice 
on the higher basis of character, convictions, 
ideas; and at the moment of this writing some 
progress is being made toward putting the 
choice on that basis. There is yet time and 
opportunity for this effort to be successful. 

To show how the Democratic situation has 
reached its present stage, let us imagine a 
good historian, writing some years hence, 
about the Presidential campaign which de- 
cided who should be President of the United 
States during the four years from March 4, 
1925, to March 4, 1929; and about the pre- 
convention campaigns which determined what 
two men should be the candidates of their 
respective parties. A future historian writ- 
ing that, might readily begin his story of the 
Democratic nomination in some such manner 
as this: 

From the beginning the leading candidate 
for the Democratic nomination was William 
G. McAdoo. He was very widely known be- 
cause he had been Secretary of the Treasury 
throughout the war-time Presidency of Wilson, 
and as such had conducted popular “drives” 
for the distribution of Liberty bonds; and in 
many other ways had become familiar to the 
public. He had a magnetic personality that 
at once made friends of those with whom he 
came in contact and also engaged the imagi- 
nation of the people in the mass. On the 
public questions before the country he was on 
that side whose various gradations are called 
“progressive,” or “liberal,” or “radical.” 
the period he had spent in public office, and 
his close identity with the party leadership 
during the eight years of Democratic power 
from 1913 to 1921, had given him an acquaint- 
ance with party workers and local party 
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Who Will Lead 


leaders, especially those of progressive or 
radical leanings, greater than any other one 
among the national leaders of the party. 
The consequence was, there were more men, 
especially young and energetic men, who 
were willing to work hard for McAdoo than 
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irrelevant to the main subject of the investi- 
gation, took on the color and atmosphere of 
the other evidence; and within an hour after 
the news flew out from Washington on a 
thousand telegraph wires, it was taken for 
granted, no less by McAdoo’s supporters than 





for any other candi- 
date. 

With these assets, 
McAdoo, by the first 
of February, had 
gained so much mo- 
mentum that he was 
just at the point 
where he was begin- 
ning to acquire, in 
addition to his own 
following, the favor- 
able disposition of an 
additional and most 
potent group, 
namely, those who, 
after watching the 
progress of a cam- 
paign carefully, cast 
their preference on 
the side of the man 


‘who seems able to 


get the most votes. 
Which is to say that, 
by the first of Feb- 
ruary, the class whom 
practical politicians 
call the “ band wagon 
jumpers” was just 
beginning to turn to 
McAdoo—a_ process 
which, once it starts, 
gathers momentum 
after the manner of 
geometrical progres- 
sion. In short, Mc- 
Adoo, on the first 
of February, was in 
sight of the nomina- 
tion. 








DEMOCRATIC POSSIBILITIES 


(A list with characterizations by practical 
politicians, compiled by Frank R. Kent) 


John W. Davis—His clients are too rich. 

Oscar W. Underwood—Too far South, too wet, 
too anti-labor. 

Sen. Samue! M. Ralston, of Indiana—Too old. 

William G. McAdoo—Sprinkled with oil and 
opposed by the business interests. 

Sen. Royal S. Copeland, of New York—A 
newspaper doctor. 

Sen. Carter Glass, of Virginia—An able but 
unadvertised Southerner. 

Gov. Jonathan Davis, of Kansas—Merely a 
local Kansan who got to be Governor. 

Sen. Joseph T. Robinson—He is from Arkan- 
sas. 

Mayor William E. Dever, of Chicago—A 
Roman Catholic. 

Gov. Alfred E. Smith, of New York—A wet 
Catholic. 

Homer Cummings, of Connecticut—Norecord, 
except that he was once chairman of the 
National Committee. 

Gov. Charles W. Bryan, of Nebraska— 
Brother of W. J. Bryan and an echo. 

Gov. Albert C. Ritchie, of Maryland—Too 
wet and from too small a state. 

James M. Cox, of Ohio—Defeated by 
7,000,000 plurality. 

Cordell Hull, of Tennessee—A Southerner 
with a local reputation. 

Sen. Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana—A 
Catholic. 

Governor Neff, of Texas—Not big enough to 
be seriously discussed. 

Sen. James A. Reed—Rejected by his own 
state of Missouri. 








by his opponents, 
that his political ca- 
reer was ruined. His 
opponents took heart 
and resumed vigor- 
ously the pushing 
forward of other 
candidates; his sup- 
porters, in dismay, 
turned to look fora 
substitute. 

After a few days 
there was a reaction. 
It was seen that in 
the hurry and the 
excitement that at- 
tended the oil scan- 
dal, McAdoo’s con- 
nection with it had 
been not only exag- 
gerated, but actually, 
and most seriously, 
misstated. Some 
papers had printed 
head lines which as- 
serted directly that 
McAdoo had received 
his fee from Doheny 
for services per- 
formed while he, Mc- 
Adoo, was still Secre- 
tary of the Treasury 
—“on the side”’ was 
the deadly phrase 
used. This impres- 
sion was quickly 
corrected, and the 
correction started the 
reaction in McAdoo’s 
favor. McAdoo 


Just at that moment, McAdoo’s fortunes 
suffered a disaster. There was in session 
a committee of the Senate investigating oil 
scandals in the Republican Administration. 
In the unearthing of evidence, it came out, 
sensationally, that McAdoo was the lawyer 
for one of the oil men involved in the scandal, 
E.L. Doheny. This one detail of evidence, 
although essentially it was comparatively 


himself acted with characteristic dash and 
gallantry. He demanded to be heard by the 
committee, and explained his relation to 
Doheny in such a way as to make it clear that 
his services to Doheny had been in matters 
wholly distinct from the oil scandal. 

But the reaction, while great, fell far short 
of carrying McAdoo back to the favorable 
position he had occupied before. It was seen 
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that while McAdoo’s connection with Doheny 
had had nothing to do with the oil scandal 
directly, nevertheless it was such as to impair 
his availability for the Democratic nomi- 
nation. It was plain that probably the lead- 
ing issue, certainly an important issue, of the 
approaching campaign, would be composed 


of an assault by the Democrats on that joining 


of hands between corrupt business and corrupt 
government which had been revealed as exist- 
ing in respect to a member of 


should or should not go on with his candidacy. 
The meeting enthusiastically answered “go 
on.’’ But observers cynically remarked that 
in the nature of things only those who wanted 
McAdoo to go on would attend such a meet- 
ing. Those who felt that McAdoo had been 
rendered unavailable stayed at home. Pri- 
vately, they told McAdoo they were still his 
friends in a personal sense, but that, the 
wanted him to know they felt the party 

would do better to select 





the Republican Cabinet. In 
forcing the fighting on such an 
issue, the Democrats realized 
they would be gravely embar- 
rassed if their own candidate 
had been the lawyer of the very 
man, Doheny, whom they would 
have to attack as one of the prin- 
cipals-of the condition which was 
their issue. As one Democratic 
leader put it: “When I’m making 
a campaign speech about how 
wicked Doheny is, it will cramp 
my style considerable if some 
fellowin the back of the hall yells 
out something about my candi- 
date having been Doheny’s 
lawyer.” 





HIGHER STANDARDS IN OFFICIAL 





another candidate. 

Under these handicaps, the 
McAdoo candidacy went on. 
McAdoo personally showed his 
characteristic fighting spirit. 
Within four weeks he cam- 
paigned in person in such widely 
separated parts of the country 
as Georgia, South Dakota, and 
Texas. Superficially, his efforts 
had a success which, under the 
circumstances, seemed almost 
spectacular. In state after state 
he got the delegates, formally or 
informally. 

But all this success had, on 
close examination, conditions 
which detracted from its appar- 
ent strength. One fact was that 
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in many states the organization 
in behalf of McAdoo had al- 


LSO, out of this specificissue, | \ man of intellect, abilities,and ready, before his disaster, gone 


there arose a broader one, 
to the effect that there must be 
higher standards of propriety 
about former Cabinet officers, after they leave 
office, acting as lawyers for private clients in 
matters concerning the Government; and mak- 
ing use, to the advantage of their clients, of in- 
formation and prestige they acquired as gov- 
ernment officials. And on this broader issue, it 
was charged by the Republicans, McAdoo was 
unavailable. The Republicans charged, and 
the Democrats feared the public might take 
it as true, that McAdoo, in his practice as a 
lawyer, in matters other than oil, had put him- 
self on the wrong side of this more exacting 
standard of propriety about former Cabinet 
members that arose as a collateral result of 
the oil scandal. 

So that McAdoo as a candidate did not fully 
regain his position. He called a meeting of 
his local state leaders at Chicago and asked 
them to decide “in cold blood”’ whether he 
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definite principles. Mr. Kent’s 
remarks, ‘His 
clients are too rich”’ 


so far that they could not 
change step. In many other 
states, McAdoo was the only 
candidate active; and while he won the 
states, the leaders and the delegates who were 
actually to go to the convention had in the 
backs of their heads considerations of the man 
to whom they should turn in the event of 
McAdoo’s failure. In yet other states, 
McAdoo won the delegates, less as a personal 
candidate for the Presidency, than as a 
symbol—it was remarked that he was the 
only active candidate on a nation-wide basis 
who reflected the progressive and “dry”’ sen- 
timent of the party. 


PROGRESSIVE “‘DRYS,” CONSERVATIVE “WETS” 


EANTIME, McAdoo’s opponents in 
the other wing of the party, the 
conservatives and “wets”’ or “less drys,’’ had 
been so cheered up by the mishap to McAdoo 
that they thought they would be able to 
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nominate the most characteristic one among 
their various condidates, Governor Smith of 
New York. The fight resolved itself into a 
tug of war between the two wings of the 
party—the progressives and “drys”’ from the 
South and the West, typified in McAdoo, and 
the conservatives and “wets” or “less drys”’ 
of the North and East, typified by Governor 
Smith. 

Let us now drop the réle of the historian, 
and look at the situation as it 
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the excited conditions of a convention in 
being. 

Let us, therefore, look candidly at what this 
process is; and look some facts, some political 
realities, frankly in the face—the facts of 
how Presidential nominations are generally, 
though not always, made; and how the coming 
Democratic nomination almost certainly will 
be made. The coming Democratic con- 
vention, as | have explained, lends itself 
ideally to this characteristic 





stands on the eve of the conven- 
tion. While, above the surface, 
this contest between two main 
groups goes on, beneath the sur- 
face the real moves are being 
made which will determine the 
Democratic nominee. These 
moves are predicated on the as- 
sumption, which is sound, that 
the preliminary conflict be- 
tween these two main groups 
will be inconclusive, because 
neither can get two thirds of 
the delegates; and that the ul- 
timate nominee will be a man 
who is introduced into the situa- 
tion as a compromise, or is 
otherwise introduced with such 
genius for manipulating the 








method. 

What reader of this article 
knows, or thinks he knows, how 
Cox was chosen at the Demo- 
cratic nomination in 1920? How 
Harding was chosen at the Re- 
publican nomination in the same 
year? And, as another example, 
to show that this method does 
not always work badly, how 
Wilson was chosen in 1912? 


POLITICIANS AT THE CONVENTION 


OX was chosen in 1920 as 

the fruit of the skill and 

hard work of a very small num- 
ber of individuals who wanted 
him nominated. The principal 
one of them was Edmond H. 








crowd psychology of a conven- 
tion floor, as to achieve success 
by some well-planned coup. 
The fact is that the coming 
Democratic convention, through 
the mishap to McAdoo, has 
changed from one in which a single leading 
candidate would be so strong as to be able 
either to nominate himself, or to dictate the 
nomination of another. It is become a con- 
vention in which two main groups will conduct 
a tug of war; with the greater probability 
being that neither of these two will win. 
What will happen then, when and if the two 
main candidates have mutually eliminated 
each other, is that almost the entire number 
of delegates will be released from the man- 
dates they received from their constituents 
to vote for specific candidates; and will be 
free to vote for such men, and for such mo- 
tives, asdevelop on the floor of the convention. 
The convention will resolve itself into one in 
which the nomination is made as the net 
resultant of the energies and capacities of 
politicians in appealing to 1,098 men under 
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Moore, of Youngstown, Ohio. 
It was Moore and the lieuten- 
ants who worked with him that 
did it. Moore had a certain 
body of information and expe- 
rience, plus a certain quality of 
personality, that gave him extraordinary un- 
derstanding of crowd psychology, and extraor- 
dinary skill in action on the convention floor. 

The information Moore had is open to any- 
body who wants to devote as much hard work 
to acquiring it as Moore did. There were 
1,091 men and women in the San Francisco 
convention of 1920. (In the coming New 
York convention it will be 1,098.) These 
persons are distributed uniformly, according 
to population, over the United States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, Porto Rico, the Canal Zone, and the 
Philippine Islands. The wide distribution of 
these delegates makes information about 
them difficult to obtain. It is possible for any 
reader of this article to get this information— 
but very few would be willing to take the 
trouble to get it. Men who do take that 
trouble are politicians; and by virtue of their 
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willingness to take pains, plus certain other 
qualities of skill and experience, they are able 
to determine Presidential candidates. Of 
course, experience is an aid to the acquisition 
of information. A politician—a politician of 
the sort that E. H. Moore is, or Harry 
Daugherty in the Republican party is, has, 
by virtue of experience in previous campaigns 
and conventions, a large start toward knowing 
what it is necessary for him to know about 
the individual delegates. Many 
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as a rule, doesn’t have this information about 
even one delegate. Let each reader of this 
article pause to consider his own case. Each 
reader of this article will be represented in 
the Republican convention by one man and 
in the Democratic convention by another. 
These delegates in nine out of ten cases will 
already have been selected when this article 
appears. The few remaining delegates will 
be chosen by the tenth of June. How many 

readers can tell the names of 





delegates to the coming New 
York convention will be the 
same men who were at the San 
Francisco convention in 1920, 
and at many former ones. The 
political leaders know these dele- 
gates. They knowtheir personal 
preferences, their affiliations. 
They know, as to one delegate, 
that he is a convinced “dry,” 
and will never vote for a “wet”’ 
candidate. As to another dele- 
gate, they know that while he 
doesn’t care much about “wet” 
and “dry,” he is a member of 
the Ku Klux Klan and will never 
vote for a Catholic. As to yet 
another, they know that his pre- 
occupation is about the soldiers’ 








these two men? How many can 
tell whom their delegate, because 
of one condition or another, will 
prefer among the candidates who 
will come to the front after and 
if McAdoo and Smith deadlock 
each other—John W. Davis, 
Carter Glass, Senator Ralston, 
Oscar Underwood? It is the ag- 
gregate, or rather the net result- 
ant, of these preferences on the 
part of 1,098 men and women, 
that will determine the Demo- 
cratic nominee. It is the aggre- 
gate of knowledge about these 
preferences, and about order of 
preference among delegates and 
groups of delegates, that enables 
the politicians to figure out the 








bonus, and he will’ never vote 
for a candidate who opposes it. 
As to yet others, they know their 
business affiliations. More im- 
portant, they know the political 
affiliations of the individual 
delegates; what state leaders are 
loved by one delegate and hated by another. 

With the sum of this knowledge, and in 
proportion as one politician has more of it 
than another, he is able to figure out accu- 
rately what he can do on the convention floor, 
what moves and combinations he can make. 
It would be too much to say that any poli- 
tician can force his candidate on the con- 
vention; but he knows in advance whom he 
can nominate, and whom he can’t. 

This information about 1,098 men and 
women from over half the surface of the earth 
is open to anybody to acquire who is willing 
to take the trouble, or willing to devote a 
life-time to building it up. Ten or twenty or 
thirty politicians have this information in one 
degree or another. A few journalists have it 
to one degree or another. The average citizen, 
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SENATOR RALSTON 
His friends assert 
that he is a second Grover 
Cleveland. Thus Mr. Kent, 
with a somewhat brutal brev- 
ity, “‘ Too old”’ 


precise combinations and moves 
on the convention floor that will 
determine the nominee. 

| am far from meaning to im- 
ply that public opinion is negli- 
gible in the choice of nominees. 
There are some conventions in 
which the nomination is wholly determined, 
in advance of the convention, by a demonstra- 
tion that one candidate seems to have a larger 
following among the voters than any other 
one. The coming Democratic convention 
might readily have been of that kind, but for 
the episode through which McAdoo lost a 
considerable body of his following, or became 
unacceptable to considerable bodies of inde- 
pendent voters. The direct primary was 
invented as a device for public opinion, and 
public opinion alone, to determine the nomi- 
nee. It has not been completely successful in 
fulfilling that intention. It is not certain it 
would be successful even if it covered the 
whole country—the direct primary lost mo- 
mentum at a certain stage of its progress, and 
only covers about half the country. As it is, 
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Who Will Lead 


what happens more often, as a result of the 
direct primary, is that two or more candidates 
deadlock themselves mutually, whereupon 
the mandate of the direct primary ceases, 
and the delegates vote their individual 
preferences, which will probably be the case, 
as | have explained, in the coming convention. 

Also, even in the kind of convention the 
coming one promises to be, delegates and 
politicians are moved by public opinion. The 
chief factor in the ultimate tri- 
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of voters, plus a sort of wholly geographical 
consideration that counts much with poli- 
ticians. 


RALSTON AS A POSSIBILITY 


HE man who, until very recently, has 
been much in the minds of many Demo- 
cratic politicians as one who, at the right 
time, and by the exercise of the necessary 
degree of skill, could be put forward as a 
compromise, geographical and 





umph of Wilson at Baltimore 
in 1912 was the fact that Roger 
Sullivan, the Illinois Democratic 
leader, swung to Wilson in the 
final ballots. Sullivan,and some 
other delegates and politicians, 
made that swing as a result of a 
demonstration of public opinion. 
The convention was deadlocked 
and adjourned over Sunday. In 
that interval, the telegrams that 
came to Baltimore reflecting the 
popular favor of Wilson were 
convincing to the politicians. 
After all, the main consideration 
with politicians of both parties is 
to “pick a winner,” to name the 
candidate who, by the approval 
the public has shown toward him, 








otherwise, between McAdoo 
leading the South and West, and 
Smith reflecting the North and 
East, has been Sen. Samuel 
Ralston of Indiana. This 
thought of Ralston was based 
first on the fact that he comes 
from a large doubtful state im- 
portant to carry in the election; 
and second, on the purely ad- 
ventitious fact that Ralston 
beat ex-Senator Beveridge in a 
campaign for the Senate. If, in 
that 1922 Indiana Senatorial 
election, it had not happened 
that a few thousand recent and 
ardent recruits of the Ku Klux 
Klan voted, not so much for 
Ralston as against Beveridge— 








or which the politicians hope the 
public will show toward him 
when they know him, gives the 
greatest promise of beating the 
opposing party. East. 

That is the element of promise 
in regard to the coming conven- 
tion. If there should be an overwhelming 
demonstration of favor for some man of char- 
acter, through the channels of newspaper and 
individual discussion, the politicians would 
be guided by it. 

In the absence of that there has been for 
some time—although about seven or eight 
weeks before the convention it began to 
change—there has been a disposition of the 
politicians to turn to a choice determined in 
their minds wholly by the sort of consider- 
ation mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, considerations of political expediency 
—which means, as a practical matter, not 
considerations about the candidate’s ideas 
or convictions, but chiefly certain consider- 
ations of neutrality, of freedom from being 
the object of prejudice on the part of groups 


Of New York, 


conservatives 


GOVERNOR SMITH 


“less-drys’’ of the North and 
He is ticketed by Mr. 
Kent “A wet Catholic” 


we can refine the accident still 
more minutely, for the reason 
they voted against Beveridge 
was not that they had anything 
against him, but because ex- 
Gov. Henry Allen of Kansas, 
who was campaigning for Bev- 
eridge, made some anti-Klan speeches—if it 
had not been for that casual incident, which 
resulted in the elevation of Ralston to the 
Senate, there would to-day be no more 
thought of nominating Ralston for the Presi- 
dency than any other good man of ability 
and character conducting a leisurely law 
practice in an interior city. 

Because Senator Ralston is a “logical 
candidate” in the sense of living in a state, 
Indiana, which it is important to carry, and of 
having demonstrated his capacity to carry 
that state against so strong and able a Re- 
publican candidate as ex-Senator Beveridge— 
because of that Senator Ralston’s course in 
the Senate has been closely watched both by 
Democrats looking for a good candidate, and 
by Republicans with an interest in “sizing 


who typifies the 
and “wets”’ or 








up” a probable opponent. Mr. Ralston’s 
Senate career has been brief and his record is 
short. He has been in the Senate only since 
the beginning of the present session; and aside 
from making perfunctory introductions of 
petitions and memorials, he has—whether 
from cautious consideration or because of 
natural reticence—made but two speeches. 
One was on the Norbeck-Burtness bill to loan 
money to distressed farmers in the Northwest. 
This speech of Senator Ralston 
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of answering this was by a taunting allusion 
to certain interests getting tariff favors from 
the Republican party. He then went on: 

“1 am opposed to blocs, Mr. President, of 
all kinds; but if we are by our legislation to 
favor oil blocs and steel blocs | shall not hesi- 
tate, under proper conditions, to favor a 
farmer bloc, for in the absence of the success 
of the farmer, the entire country will go upon 
the rocks. Once we destroy the farmer, we 
destroy the very basis of civili- 





was short. He did not analyze 
the bill, nor argue its merits. 
His speech was little more than 
a statement of his intention to 
vote for the bill, and an explana- 
tion which, in the view of the 
critical, had the nature of an 
apology. He began thus: 

“1 concur heartily in nearly 
everything that has been said 
on this side of the Chamber in 
opposition to this proposed leg- 
islation; | confess that it runs 
counter to my political convic- 
tions; but, Mr. President, | ama 
member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and | 
heard much of the evidence 
which was produced before that 








zation and prosperity in this 
country. We cannot live with- 
out the farming industry.” 

After some more remarks in 
the nature of justification by 
analogy, Senator Ralston con- 
cluded: 

“1 think | have an apprecia- 
tion of the constitutional objec- 
tion to this proposed legislation. 
I do not know whether or not 
Thomas Jefferson would turn 
over in his grave if he were asked 
to favor this legislation. 

Some of the money doubtless 
will be lost; but in my judgment 
most of it will be returned to the 
government. | am, therefore, 
proposing to vote for this meas- 








committee on this measure. 
That evidence showed the con- 
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ure, not because it conforms to 
my notion of legislation generally 


dition of the farmers which this — Of Virginia, who may prove to speaking, but I am going to do it 
proposed measure seeks to relieve be the exceptional candidate for on the ground of humanity.” 


to be most deplorable. 


Ralston, that he was going to 

vote against his convictions, caused much 
adverse criticism to the effect that what 
we especially need in the White House 
just now, and in public life generally, is 
men who think more highly of their con- 
victions, men who have convictions and stand 
on them, even in the face of considerations 
humanly appealing. 

Senator Ralston, as if he anticipated this 
sort of criticism, or otherwise felt the need of 
justification, went ahead to make a justifi- 
cation by analogy. He observed that a 
Republican Senator, Wadsworth of New 
York, had said that “if this sort of legislation 
is endorsed by this body, it will be only a short 
time until all interests in this country will be 
coming to Washington to seek relief from 
the public treasury.”” Senator Ralston’s way 


whom his party is searching. In 
his case the table reads “‘An able 
That statement by Senator but unadvertised Southerner” 


It can be stated as a fact 
that by this speech Senator 
Ralston lost something. A 
good many Democrats feel that it didn’t 
bear out the claim of some of Senator Ral- 
ston’s friends to the effect that he is a second 
Grover Cleveland. And among others than 
Democrats, there was a distinct subsiding in 
the notion of looking to Ralston as a Moses 
for this particular time and these present 
circumstances. What these observers feel 
is that the great present need is to stress 
convictions, character, intellectual integrity, 
firmness. In short, if the Democrats were to 
present a really guaranteed “second Grover 
Cleveland,” there would be a great turning to 
him. 

One of the two things that were serious 
detriments to Harding’s Administration was 
the temperament and personal experience in 
Ohio politics that led him frequently, almost 
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habitually, to: look at public questions in the 
light of considerations of politics, popular 
favor. Harding had what an American 
historian called a Mckinley trait: “some- 
thing like reverence for a majority.” For 
example, Harding changed his position on 
the soldiers’ bonus several times. One change 
came about in this way: He was at the mo- 
ment on public record against the bonus. 
Then, on one day, two things happened to 
coincide. News came from Ohio 
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cult—question of national taxation. He was 
logical and thorough. In this speech on the 
Mellon tax plan Kalston justified the claim 
of his friends that as Governor of Indiana 
he had a thorough grasp of the business of 
the state; and that he has the mind, given 
sufficient time, to grasp the business of the 
national government. But his frank avowal 
of his willingness, as respects the Norbeck- 
Burtness bill, to vote against his convictions, 

was contrasted with such Dem- 





to the effect that in a local state 
election for a state bonus, the 
majority had been greatly pro- 
bonus. That same evening, 
Harding went to the theater 
with a companion. On the stage, 
as one of the incidents of the 
performance, an actor said some- 
thing about doing something for 
the soldiers. The audience ap- 
plauded vigorously, whereupon 
Harding remarked to his com- 
panion: “We mustn't try to 
stand up against any such sen- 
timent as this.” 

A good many Democrats, and, 
for that matter, a good many 
others, feel that what is most 
needed in the White House at 








ocrats of the past as Grover 
Cleveland, and such Democrats 
of the present as Sen. Carter 
Glass of Virginia. 

Ralston doesn’t want the 
nomination. In the experience 
of political reporters, there are 
men who don’t want a nomina- 
tion, and men who really don’t 
want a nomination. Ralston is 
of the latter class. He won't 
stir a hand to get the nomina- 
tion. If he is named it will 
be because he appeals to the 
politicians of the Democratic 
party as having the sort of 
availability that is here de- 
scribed. 

Only recently, the idea has 








the present time is precisely the 
opposite of that kind of flexi- 
bility. 

RALSTON ON THE TAX PLAN 


NE ought not to conclude 

without alluding to the 
other of Senator Ralston’s two 
speeches. The second speech was on the 
Mellon tax plan. That speech of Ralston’s 
received general respect. The other Senators 
crowded in to hear him—an important sign— 
and followed him closely. At the end many 
of the Democrats came up to congratulate 
Ralston; and there were other signs of ap- 
proval of a sort very unusual in the Senate. 
Ralston’s argument against the Mellon tax 
plan had comparatively little color of mere 
political speech-making. It was evident that 
he comprehended the broad—and very diffi- 
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SENATOR UNDERWOOD 
Of Alabama, whose service in 
both Houses has been long and 
substantially meritorious. He 
is, however, according to the 
table, ‘‘ Too far South, too wet, 

too anti-labor’”’ 


begun to circulate among the 
Democratic leaders that it 
isn't by any means certain 
they can make a_ successful 
fight against Coolidge with just 
any candidate. They have be- 
gun to feel that they must have 
for purposes of success, and 
should have on broader grounds, a candidate 
who can make on the country an impression of 
high ability to function in the world of ideas, 
of high talent for the expression of ideas and 
for intellectual leadership, of high character, 
of a definite body of principles so strongly 
held that they will not be sacrificed to expedi- 
ency. In this thought of a really exceptional 
candidate, there has been a good deal of 
gravitation among political leaders toward 
Sen. Carter Glass of Virginia, John W. Davis, 
and some others. 
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The Outlook of the Old Parties 


By LOUIS SEIBOLD 


O THE regulars, both Republicans 
and Democrats, radicalism is a men- 
acing ogre. To the irregulars, it is 
a fascinating rainbow leading to a 
pot of political gold. 

Leaders in the old parties, who study and 
attempt to interpret popular reactions arising 
from confused political, social, and economic 
conditions, find one point upon which they 
can agree: There is little actual difference 
between the two major parties in the matter 
of fundamental principles. But they refuse 
to concede that the time has come for a 
straight-out contest to determine whether the 
United States is politically conservative or 
radical. Such a fight may come later, they 
admit; but not now. It is their expressed 
hope that such a division will be rendered un- 
necessary by the adoption of reforms to meet 
the growing popular demand for what, in the 
absence of a better term, may be described as 
progressive doctrines. 

To win the Presidency, the Republican or 
Democratic party must get the electoral vote 
of several if not all of the states where po- 
litical radicalism now seems to be directly 
imperiling Republican chances. An analysis 
of the political groups by states may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

States which the regular leaders believe 
are safely Republican or Democractic, or 
which, at least, have successfully resisted 
radical aggressions, are Arizona, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. The combined electoral vote of 
these 26 states is 318. 

States in the Southern group, considered 
to be safely Democratic regardless of third 
party prospects, are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. The com- 
bined electoral vote of these 12 states is 136. 


States in which radical sentiment has spor- 
adically supplanted partisan division between 
the two regular parties are Colorado, Idaho, 
lowa, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. The combined electoral vote of 
these 10 states is 77. 

So far as the two regular party con- 
ventions are concerned, there is a sharp 
difference in the problems involved. The 
1,109 delegates in the Republican convention 
at Cleveland will not find the question of 
radicalism a matter of immediate concern. 
For the Republicans any radical third party 
menace will come after candidates for the 
Presidency have been chosen. With the 
Democrats, on the other hand, radicalism 
is a convention problem pure and simple. 

There is little question that the Republican 
leaders will try to provide an attractive pro- 
gressive setting for their candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency. They will 
make an effort to adopt an appealing program 
in the hope of stemming the Western tide of 
independent political thought which has 
wrested control of several politically impor- 
tant states from the Republicans, even if 
these have not been won by the Democrats. 
Analysis of recent political results in the era 
of Republican disturbance in the West and 
Northwest provides little comfort for the 
Democrats. In most of the states where 
agricultural voters have taken up the cudgels 
against the Republican party, the Demo- 
cratic vote has been absorbed by the Farmer- 
Labor group. In some instances it has almost 
disappeared. 

Minnesota is a case in point. In 1916, 
Woodrow Wilson came within 400 votes of 
carrying Minnesota. In the special contest 
which translated Magnus Johnson to the 
Senate a year ago, his Democratic opponent 
polled only 19,000 votes. Republican lead- 
ers, therefore, argue that while their party 
has lost sympathetic contact with the voters 
of Minnesota and other states where even 
more striking recessions have occurred, the 
Democratic party has not profited by the loss. 
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The Outlook of the Old Parties 


It is the contention of regular Republican 
leaders that the chief cause for the rebellion 
among Northwestern voters against their 
party is of an economic and not a political 
character. 

The Republican convention in Cleveland 
will be much more susceptible to machine 
control than the Madison Square Garden 
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conservatives. One of the subjects certain 
to come in for attention is the religious issue, 
provoked by the supporters of Governor 
Smith, of New York, and Senator Walsh, of 
Montana. These two are Roman Catholics. 
Another question which will not down is pro- 
hibition, but it is predicted by the most 
astute leaders that the “wets”’ cannot carry 
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BLack—Conservative states, Republican or Democratic 
Wuite—Democratic except in very rare cases 
Gray—More or less influenced by radical propaganda 


gathering two weeks later. A leading Demo- 
crat, who holds a neutral position with respect 
to factions, has expressed the opinion that 
the 1,098 delegates to the Democratic con- 
vention “will go with murder in their hearts.” 
There will probably be four or five times as 
many delegates at New York asserting lib- 
eral and radical opinions as at Cleveland. 
William J. Bryan and some of his Southern 
followers will be among these. A substantial 
group, representing states like New York, 
New Jersey, those in the New England sec- 
tion, and possibly a majority of those in the 
South will urge moderation, with a Presidential 
candidate who ordinarily would be appraised 
as conservative. Mr. Bryan and the suppor- 
ters of McAdoo, Reed, Walsh, and Copeland 
will battle for a program distasteful to the 


their point any better this year than theydidat 
the San Francisco Convention four years ago. 


TALK OF A THIRD PARTY 


HIRD party ventures will wait upon the 

Cleveland and New York conventions. 
Several groups composed of insurgent agri- 
culturists are looking to Sen. Robert M. 
La Follette to give the signal for a coalition of 
radical forces. Most of these elements are 
organized. The left wing of trades union 
organizations, reflecting radical ambitions 
and including pronounced socialists, urging 
the adopting of European political standards, 
also views the thirty party proposal with 
open favor. The task of reconciling the 
conflicting ambitions and emotions of these 
irregular units into a workable whole is no 
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child’s play. In our politics, of course, any- 
thing can happen. But at the present writing 
there is no reason to predict that in the elec- 
tion of 1924 the citizens will be preponder- 
antly radical rather than conservative. 
Judging from the election statistics of the 
past two decades, the following is a logical 
line-up of the states in a Presidential election, 
barring extraordinary campaign conditions: 


NORMALLY REPUBLICAN 


ELECTORAL VOTE 
Commecticut. . . « .« | 
ee os cs ae ee 20 
ROS ec ie e> Gun we eS 15 
*lowa a ee 13 
ee ey oe Se 6 
Weassachusetts . . . «. 18 
5.) — 15 
"emena 6 12 
New Hampshire . .. . 4 
New Jersey . .... . 14 
i | a cr a ea ae 45 
"Motta Dakota. . . . . 5 
Ohio . . . i ‘ . ‘ 2 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
*South Dakota . 
Utah . 
Vermont . 
*Washington 
West Virginia 
*Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


299 


NORMALLY DEMOCRATIC 


ELECTORAL VOTE 
sme > eee 12 
Arkansas ar te Sel 9 
Pee? cg we & erate Ss 6 
ORES. ok oe SS Part 14 
ee ee ee 10 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina . 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 


Louis Seibold 


DOUBTFUL 


ELECTORAL VOTE 

Wegona 2. 5 kw 3 
0 “a a 13 
MCGUEAGG 8. -6 4 -« «ws 6 
Delaware 

*Idaho 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri . 

*Montana 

*Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico 


*States in which radical sentiment has at times 
interfered with partisan alignment between the 
two old parties. 


In 1920 the only so-called “doubtful state” 
carried by the Democratic Presidential nom- 
inee was Kentucky, and Mr. Cox lost two of 
the ordinarily “safe Democratic states,” 
Tennessee and Oklahoma. That was the 
Harding landslide. 

Four years before, in 1916, Woodrow Wil- 
son carried the following “ Republican states”: 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Utah, 
and Washington. He lost Minnesota by only 
a few hundred votes, and he took one of West 
Virginia’s eight electoral votes. The “doubt- 
ful states” in the Wilson column were Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, and New Mexico. 

To win this year, it would seem, the Dem- 
ocrats must get their customary 136 electoral 
votes from twelve Southern states, the 96 
votes of the “doubtful states,” and 34 votes 
from the normally Republican group. As- 
suming that the troubles of the present 
Administration and various economic ques- 
tions before the country are destined to shift 
Republican votes wholesale into the Demo- 
cratic column, the states regarded as most 
likely to flop are Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Washington, lowa, and Wis- 
consin. These six have 55 electoral votes. 
The Democrats could miss 21 of them and 
yet win the Presidency. 
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ALASKAN WILDERNESS 


BY CARL RUNGIUS, N. A. 
In the 1924 Spring Exhibition of the National Academy of Design 














RITA 
BY CHARLES C. CURRAN, N. A. 
From the 1924 Spring Exhibition of the National Academy of Design 





EDWIN E. DICKINSON 


BY SIDNEY E. DICKINSON, A. N. A. 


Awarded the Carol H. Beck Gold Medal at the t19th atinual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy +f Fine Arts, 1924 





cA MORNING STROLL 


BY EDWARD DUFUR, A. N. A. 


Awarded the Walter Lippincott Prize at the 110th annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 1024 











Ford's Story of His Railway 


Unique Methods on the Once Derelict Line 
Described from the Rebuilder’s Viewpoint 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


N 1920 the little Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Railway achieved a deficit of $1,769,460. 
Henry Ford bought the railroad and took 
over its management as president on 
March 1, 1921. In 1923 this railroad 

had a profit of $1,417,036. If the earnings 
for 1924 continue at their present rate, then 
for this year the railway will have net earn- 
ings considerably in excess of five million 
dollars—the price Mr. Ford paid for it. 

This record is important. No railway in 
the country has ever shown such a remarkable 
progression, and it would seem that Mr. Ford 
has discovered some extraordinary method of 
railway rejuvenation. He does not claim to have 
made any such discovery. On the other hand, 
extremely well-intentioned people have gone 
to considerable trouble, not so much to prove 
that the railway is not well managed, but to 
prove that the financial results are due solely 
to Mr. Ford’s having made the railway a mere 
facility of the Ford Motor Company and thus 
taken it out of the class of public carriers. 
Therefore, it is argued, Mr. Ford’s manage- 
ment of his own railroad contains no lessons 
which might be applied to general railway 
management. 

This railroad has been marvelously suc- 
cessful. It is a Ford success, just as is the 
motor car. A Ford success, for some reason 
| have never been able to explain, always 
brings two entirely different sets of reactions. 
The general public takes a Ford success at 
more than its face value because certain 
dramatic qualities are usually present, among 
them being higher wages for. workmen and 
lower prices for consumers. The men in a 
like line of business usually discount the 
success and point out what they consider 
weaknesses in the methods, and keep on dis- 
counting and pointing out until eventually 
most of the methods become general practice. 

Mr. Ford, commonly, does not know about 
these controversies. He is not in business to 
Set up object lessons. He holds that the 


function of business is to serve. He takes it 
that the highest service consists in giving the 
largest and best package for a dollar. He 
thinks that taking from one part of the com- 
munity and giving to another part is very far 
from being service. That is, goods made 
cheaply because of low wages are not serving 
goods. He thinks they are stolen goods. And 
so he includes high wages for a high quantity 
and quality of work as a necessary part of 
his biggest and best package for a dollar. 

The point in the Ford management of 
this once defunct railway is not the money 
it has earned or where or how it gets its 
traffic. The point is that this railway has 
utterly discarded all the ordinary intricacies of 
railroad organization, just as the Ford Motor 
Company has discarded the ordinary in- 
tricacies of large corporation management, 
and is doing its job with the utmost directness 
at much lower than the average operating 
ratio and at the same time paying the highest 
railway wages in the country. The railroad 
is really more remarkable for the time- 
honored formulas it neglects to observe than 
it is for the profits it earns. 

I saw the railroad a month or two after it 
had been bought. At that time one had to 
call it a railroad because there was no other 
name to use. A few weeks ago | went over 
the railway again. The changes in three 
years were astonishing—that is, the super- 
ficial changes. I am not a railroad expert. 

The yards had lost their old messiness, the 
ballast was as neat and straight as a Fifth 
Avenue curb, the engines were not only clean 
but shining with an abundance of nickel plat- 
ing as though dolled up for an exhibition. 
And all the men | saw about were not only in 
neat, clean overalls, but also they each 
seemed to have something definite to do and 
to be doing it. The old poorhouse atmos- 
phere had entirely gone. However, and this 
should be borne in mind, only a small fraction 
of the material improvements which ought to 
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be made have been made. The line will 
eventually be entirely rebuilt and double 
tracked. A start has been made toward 
electrification. Eventually it will be fully 
electrified and brought up to the highest 
standard in every detail. As Mr. Ford said: 

“We did not buy this railroad because we 
wanted to own a railroad. We did not want 
to go into the railroad business. It was 
simply that the right of way interfered with 
some extensions of our River Rouge plant. 
The railroad wanted so much money for a 
small portion of its land that we thought it 
would be cheaper to buy the whole railroad. 
Once we bought the railroad, we had to run it 
according to our own principles of manage- 
ment. Of course we did not know whether 
our principles would apply to the management 
of a railway—but we thought they would. 
We found that they did. And so we are 
slowly—you know we do everything slowly 
up here—putting into effect our principles, 
just as though instead of being a railway, this 
property were a glass plant, a lumber camp, a 
coal mine, a textile mill, a hydro-electric sta- 
tion, a coking plant, a motor car factory, or 
any other one of the many lines of business in 
which we are engaged as part of our main 
business of making motor cars and tractors. 
We have not been able to do much yet. 
When we get the road in the shape we want, 
perhaps it will amount to something.” 

“But,” | suggested, “railroad men say that 
any success this road -may have is due en- 
tirely to the diversion to it of the big volume 
of traffic of the Ford Motor Company, and 
that under these conditions a railroad would 
simply have to prosper, no matter what kind 
of management it had.” 

“There may be a great deal in that,” he 
answered. “I do not know. In fact, I do 
not know the practice of other railroads. | 
know what the practice of this one was when 
we took it over, and | sincerely hope its 
practice was not the general railroad practice. 
What other railroads may do means nothing 
tous. We follow our own methods in this as 
in everything else. We cannot shift all our 
business to this railroad. We have more 
business than the railroad could handle with 
its present equipment, but of course by no 
means all our freight could, under any cir- 
cumstances, go even part way over this road. 

“Of the entire freight carried by the D., T. 
& |., from 40 to 60 per cent. is Ford Motor 


freight. The road could have had this busi- 
ness before if it had been in shape to handle it 
But it was not in such shape. We ship all we 
can over the D., T. & I. because we can get 
good service. I do not know how this per- 
centage compares with the percentage of Ford 
freight to all the freight moving in and out of 
Detroit on all the railroads. The figures are 
not important. If they were we should have 
them. Our factories were in Detroit long be- 
fore we bought this railroad, and the railroad 
was here, too. It would seem that the rail- 
road should have had as much business from 
us then as it has now. We have spent more 
money than the old railroad could have spent, 
for it had no credit, but it could easily enough 
have used what facilities it already had in 
such a way as to get more business and build 
itself up. We have spent very little money 
excepting out of earnings. We have put in 
scarcely more than a million of new money.”’ 


STARTED NOWHERE, WENT NOWHERE 


OW, what has been done? Take the 
raw material—the railway as it came 
into Mr. Ford’s hands. It has an odd his- 
tory. Once upon a time a number of ambi- 
tious gentlemen began to build a railroad. 
Their hopes ran ahead of their funds. Even- 
tually they anchored one end of the line at 
Ironton on the Ohio River and got within 
hailing distance of Toledo and _ Detroit. 
They managed to get into Toledo over a 
branch line. Any one writing a prospectus 
could say that the railroad did go into Detroit, 
but a faithful reporter would be compelled 
to set down that the railroad collapsed in the 
vicinity of Detroit. One of the Czars, when 
consulted as to the location of a railway, 
and having some time previously been in- 
formed that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points, seized a ruler 
and, placing it on the map, drew a line con- 
necting the two cities which were to be the 
terminals. 
“There,” he said, “is your route.” 
The controlling intellectual force of the 
little railroad must have said to the engineers: 
“We are going to call our railroad the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. We do not go to 
Toledo and we will all but miss Detroit, but 
we are secure in Ironton. Now see if you can 


build a railroad, maintaining this average. 
Dodge the towns where there might be any 
freight.” 
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Ford’s Story of His Railway 


Thus arose a railroad that started nowhere 
and went nowhere. This railroad proceeded 
to hang up new records. For the fiscal year 
ending in June, 1914, it reached an operating 
ratio of 154 per cent.—that is, it spent three 
cents toearntwocents. Although it had only 
a single track of light rails, haphazardly bal- 
lasted, ramshackle, dirty old stations, and 
an equipment which would have been at home 
in a junk shop, it was capitalized in 1913 at 
$105,000 a mile. Every little while it went 
through a receivership. Mr. Ford told me: 

“The road has paid. It seems to have 
paid the bankers. Nobody kriows how many 
millions have been raised on the strength of 
this railroad. In the reorganization of 1914 
the bondholders paid around five million 
dollars in assessments. That is what we 
paid for the road and we could have paid less. 
It is now said that we got a bargain and that 
the physical value of the road was around 
sixteen or seventeen million dollars. That 
much money may have been put into the 
road and perhaps more. We do not know. 
We do not care. We paid what we thought 
to be a fair price—which is the only price we 
ever pay. Our price happened to be above 
the market price. We paid sixty cents on 
the dollar for the bonds, although they were 
being offered between thirty and forty cents 
without takers. The bonds were in default. 
In fact, no security ever issued by this rail- 
road had, up to the time of our purchase, 
made a return to any investor. We paid a 
dollar a share for the common stock and five 
dollars a share for the preferred stock. These 
stocks may have had a value, but they did 
not have a market price because there were 
no buyers. We made our bid for the securi- 
ties without regard to the market price and 
on the basis of giving fair value as nearly as 
we could estimate it. We did not get a bar- 
gain. We did not want a bargain. We 
think our management experience has been 
sufficiently large to permit us to turn a profit 
on any investment we may make. Every 
transaction must have at least two sides, and 
SO we are just as much opposed to paying too 
little as we are to paying too much.” 

The road taken over, the first step was to 
put in the Ford principles of management. 
These principles have nothing to do with 
moving platforms, automatic machinery, or 
any of those things which the Ford motor car 
callsup. The principles are extremely simple. 
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They may be compressed into three state- 
ments: 


(1) Do the job in the most direct fashion 


without bothering with red tape or any of the 


ordinary divisions of authority. 

(2) Pay every man well—not less than 
six dollars a day—and see that he is em- 
ployed all the time through forty-eight hours 
a week and no longer. 

(3) Put all machinery in the best possible 
condition, keep it that way, and insist upon 
absolute cleanliness everywhere in order that 
a man may learn to respect his tools, his 
surroundings, and himself. 


THE USUAL FORD SYSTEM 


AILROAD management, because of 
long usage, the demands of legislation, 
and for a dozen other reasons, has become 
exceedingly complex. A big railroad divides 
up into numerous circles of authority; so do 
many manufacturing corporations. The 
Ford Motor Company has only two divisions 
—office and shop. It has no rigid lines of 
authority and therefore no buck-passing. The 
people are supposed to get through the work. 
This same system went into force on the rail- 
way. The railroad was divided into the 
operating and the clerical departments and 
all the other departments which had grown 
up were abolished. 

For instance, the road has none of the 
supposed essentials, such as the maintenance 
of way, operating, or mechanical departments 
with their attendant superintendents and 
bookkeeping. These are all under the oper- 
ating head and he shifts the men according 
to the work. The divisions of work among 
the men were abolished; an engineer may be 
cleaning an engine or a car or even working 
in the repair ‘shop. The crossing tenders act 
as track walkers for their districts, the station 
agents paint and repair their own stations. 
The idea is that a group of men have been 
assigned to run a railroad and among them 
they can, if they are willing, do all the work. 
If a specialist has some of his special work on 
hand he does it; if he has no such work, he 
does laborer’s work or whatever may be at 
hand. I! asked one engineer how he liked the 


system. He replied: 

“At first, | thought that something was 
being put over on me, but now | like the idea. 
| do whatever turns up to do and | am busy 
all the time, but I know that | am going to 





work only forty-eight hours a week and that 
| am going to work that every week. | have 
a steady income and a better one than | ever 


got before and, do you know, | feel better, for” 


{ do not spend so much of my time guarding 
my rights or cussing because some one has 
not done for me what | could just as easily do 
for myself. This railroad has become a kind 
of family affair. They say that everybody’s 
job is nobody’s job, but it does not work out 
that way here. There’s always something 
for a fellow to do.” 

It is no one’s business to spy on any 
one else because no one has any exclusive 
business to spy on. The job, and not 
convention, rules. The old railway had 
2,700 employees for a freight business run- 
ning to 5,010,000 tons. The force was at 
once reduced to around 1,500. Now, hand- 
ling 7,531,000 tons, the road has 2,390 em- 
ployees, and these include the mechanics in a 
large, finely equipped repair shop where the 
old engines are being made over. 

But how about the unions? and could so 
simplified a system work on a great railway? 
The railways unions have made no objection 
of any kind, for all the men are being paid 
well above the highest union scale. Mr. 
Ford has no dealings with the unions, just 
as he has no dealings with the railway associa- 
tions. The management of the road does 
not know whether a man is union or non- 
union; the unions do not seem to care either, 
for the road has been exempted from all wage 
negotiations and also from all strike orders. 
And as far as the application of the system to 
a larger railway is concerned, the only answer 
is that exactly the same system works in the 
largest factory in the world. 


CLEAN AS A HOSPITAL 


LEANLINESS is an integral part of the 
Ford plan. The Highland Park fac- 

tory, in spite of the vast machinery and the 
immense number of men, is almost as clean as 
a hospital. The first thing the Ford people 
did was to clean the railway from end to end 
and to paint every building. New ties are 
being laid at the rate of about 300,000 a year 
and the sixty-pound rails are being replaced 
by eighty- and ninety-pound rails. The new 


stone ballast has to be as exact and to keep as 
exact as a straight edge can make it. No 
employee may smoke on the premises. The 
engines are being made over according to the 
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plans of the Ford engineers at an average cost 
of around $40,000 each; they are being 
practically rebuilt and when they come out 
of the shop they are show engines. They 
have to be kept that way. No hammerofa 
size to damage an engine is allowed in a cab. 
An engine must be cleaned after every trip 
and must always look as though it had never 
been used. As Mr. Ford has often said to me: 

“Give a man a good tool—a fancy, pol- 
ished tool—and he will learn to take care of it. 
Good work is not possible excepting with good 
tools used in good, clean surroundings.” 

These are not unimportant points; they are 
fundamental. They make for the working 
spirit. They are as important as the wages. 
The work would not be returned for the wages 
were not the conditions so arranged that the 
work is possible. We have heard a great deal 
about railroad wages. No dispute on wages 
ever takes place in the Ford industries; the 
wages are always somewhat ahead of what 
the workman reasonably expects. When 
an ordinary laborer goes on the railway he is 
paid, according to the Ford rule, $5 a day for 
sixty days; then he goes to the $6 a day 
minimum. 

The wages are paid for a strictly forty-eight- 
hour week, with no overtime, and also there 
is no piece work at all. The lowest paid man 
on the D., T. & I. receives $1,872 for a year of 
2,496 hours. According to the statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
Class | railroads, the average compensation 
for railroad employees, excluding general 
division officers in 1923, was $1,588 for a year 
of 2,584 hours—that is, the Ford men receiv- 
ing the lowest pay get $25 a month more than 
the general average of railroad pay for the 
highest class roads—and the Ford road is only 
a tiny thing. Take some specific wages. 
The D., T. & |. freight conductors get from 
$3,600 to $4,500 a year as against $3,089 to 
$3,247 on other lines; the brakemen get from 
$2,100 to $2,820 a year as against from $2,368 
to $2,523; and the engineers from $3,600 to 
$4,500 as against the general average of from 
$3,248 to $3,758. The average pay, per day, 
of office employees on the D., T. & I. is $8.11 
and of operating men $7.26. 

In addition to the wages, the road has an 
investment plan. According to Mr. Ford: 

“The impulse to invest is right and it is a 
thousand criticisms upon our civilization 
that a man cannot invest where he works, 
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so that he may have not only an additional 
income, but that his work may take on added 
interest. If there were more opportunities for 
solid industrial investment in businesses with 
which men are acquainted, there would be far 
less of appeal in the false bonanza schemes 
that are exploited.” 

The plan has been in operation only since 
October, 1923, but up to date employees have 
subscribed for certificates to the amount of 
$69,300. They pay for the certificates out of 
wages and are permitted to buy up to an 
amount the instalment payment on which 
will not exceed one third of their wage. 
No interest is guaranteed, but the men are 
paid 6 per cent. if they find it necessary to 
withdraw. It is essentially a profit-sharing 
plan drawn in accordance with the railroad 
laws and rulings. 


WHAT CAUSES THE EARNINGS 


HE earnings are in part due to the busi- 
ness of the Ford Motor Company and in 
part to the better apportionment of rates with 
connecting roads. The old D., 1. & |. did not 
have enough traffic to make a fight on the 
rates it received for its part of a through haul, 
and it received rates which were often below 
the actual cost of transportation. It took 
what it could get; under the Ford manage- 
ment all these rate divisions have been revised 
and if the road cannot obtain from one con- 
necting railway what seems to be a fair ex- 
change, then it diverts the business to an- 
other. Of course the connecting roads com- 
plain, but according to the managers of the 
D., T. & I. the rates received by it are still 
lower than they ought to be. To the extent of 
the Ford traffic the road is a plant facility, but 
the operating ratios tell the important story. 
This railroad is not first class; its equip- 
ment is still below what it ought to be and it 
has been under the new management only 
three years. It pays the highest wages in 
the United States. Do not forget that. Also 
do not forget it is being revamped. In 1920 
under the old management it had an operating 
ratio of 125.4 per cent.; in the first year of the 
new management and with practically the 
same equipment, it had a ratio of 83.8 percent. 
In 1922 it spent a great deal of money on re- 
pairs and the ratio was 83.3 per cent. as com- 
pared with the operating average of 79.31. 
Last year the ratio was 64.9 while that of the 
country was 77.77. That is, the management 


ideas are beginning to show. For the present 
year the ratio is below 60. 

This is what Mr. E. G. Liebold, Genera! 
Secretary to Mr. Ford, told me they were 
trying to do: 

“We are setting about solving the prob- 
lems of railroading as we encounter them: 
First, by increasing the salaries and wages of 
employees beyond the rates prescribed by the 
Railroad Labor Board, the result of which 
has been to obtain greater effort on the part of 
our employees in the discharge of their duties. 
Second, by the voluntary reduction of freight 
rates, which has had the tendency to increase 
the general bulk of business, as shown by the 
figures for 1922, when our total tonnage ag- 
gregated 741,113,000 ton miles, while for 1923 
it showed 828,482,475. Third, by the inau- 
guration of a profit-sharing or investment plan 
among our employees. While this plan has 
not been in effect long enough to give any 
figure to illustrate, we feel it will tend to 
stimulate the interest among the employees, 
because they will have a financial investment 
in the business which employs them. Fourth, 
by the reconstruction of our locomotives, en- 
abling us to obtain greater fuel economy and 
more efficient operation. Fifth, by the eli- 
mination of the operation of trains and closing 
down other work on Sundays, permitting our 
men, like others, to take advantage of this 
holiday.”’ 

The experiment is far from being unim- 
portant. For a long time the country’s rail- 
ways have been at war with their employees 
or with the public—and sometimes with both. 
The war has been so long drawn out that the 
purpose of the railways seems sometimes to be 
forgotten. Mr. Ford thinks time does not hal- 
low the practices of business—if he thought 
otherwise the Ford Motor Company would not 
exist. He thinks that under private owner- 
ship it is possible to conduct any business so 
that it will pay high wages and yet give cheap 
service. He is trying that out on his own 
railway—and apparently succeeding. 

Years ago, when the Ford Company first 
began to make cheap motor cars, the automo- 
bile sharps set the date for his failure. They 
set another date when he put in the $5 a day 
minimum. Nowit just might happen that he 
could discover a little something about rail- 
roading. He has at least discovered that 
labor troubles are not a necessary part of his 
own little road. 
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Plundering the Wounded Men 


The Sordid Story of the Veterans’ Bureau, Which 
Forbes Was Chosen to Manage as a Sacred Trust 


By CARL C. DICKEY 


NE of the insidious forms of 

German propaganda during the 

war was the attempt to convince 

women members of the Ameri- 

can Red Cross that garments 

made for free distribution among the soldiers 

were being sold at high prices in department 

stores. In many cases the women who put 

their cards in the garments received letters 

saying that the apparel had never reached 

the soldiers, but had been sold by the Red 

Cross. The propaganda failed. American 

women made more and more garments for 
the soldiers as the war went on. 

Now we have the amazing revelation that 
some of these garments were sold, not by the 
American Red Cross, but by officers of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau under the 
administration of Col. Charles R. Forbes, 
whose disposition of “surplus stores’”’ at the 
hospital at Perryville, Maryland, has been 
characterized by official investigators as more 
like “the work of buccaneers in the looting 
and scuttling of a ship than the mere negli- 
gence of trusted Government officials.” 

Bad as the example may seem, some of the 
official investigators do not think this sale 
of the patriotic handiwork of American 
women so reprehensible as certain other deals 
of the trusted officials of the bureau. It does 
not savor so heavily of graft as does the sale 
of other “surplus stores.”” But nothing in 
the entire sordid story of mismanagement 
under Forbes so clearly discloses the cold 
purposes and the lack of sentiment among 
those directing officers who declared that 
they considered the care of the disabled and 
wounded veterans a “sacred trust.” 

The sale of these Red Cross pajamas can- 
not be defended on any ground, certainly 
not on the ground that they were “surplus 
Stores” out of which the Government should 
redeem what money it could. The garments 
cost the Government nothing; they formed 


part of the contribution made by American 
women to the cause espoused by the nation 
in the war; and the contribution was made 
part of the “loot of Perryville,’ knocked 
down to a contractor, who could sell them at 
his own price. They were certainly not 
“surplus stores.” There was no danger that 
they would become utterly useless before 
there was a demand for them in the veterans’ 
hospitals, and the year after this sale the 
need for additional pajamas arose. Expert 
testimony has shown that these Red Cross 
pajamas were of the best material, and were 
even better made than the factory-fashioned 
garments, so that it could not be said that 
they were undesirable for use in the hospitals. 

“The difference in sizes and colors would 
not affect their usability for disabled vet- 
erans?’’ was a question put to the storekeeper 
before the Select Senate Committee investi- 
gating the Veterans’ Bureau. 

“No, sir, pajamas are pajamas,’ was the 
reply. 

More than 98,900 pairs of the Red Cross 
pajamas were carted out of Perryville; the 
contractor paid thirty cents a pair for them 
and was free to sell them at his own price. 
One needs the mind of a Pan-German to ex- 
plain away this sale. A gift is a gift, and 
undoubtedly if the wish of American women 
could have been consulted they would have 
voted to turn these “surplus stores” over 
to worthy charities. 

In the flood-tide of evidence of mismanage- 
ment and incompetence in the Veterans’ 
Bureau this small sale of pajamas does not 
loom so large, except as a sign of the attitude 
of mind of those who were in charge of the 
“sacred trust.” This bureau directed the 


expenditure of nearly a half a billion dollars 
a year; its officers had in their hands the wel- 
fare and the future of about 300,000 veterans, 
some of them so crippled and disabled that 
they might be described as the “dead who 
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did come back.” Those officers were the 
nation’s conscience in the discharge of a debt 
of national honor to those who gave every- 
thing but their lives in the war. 


COLONEL FORBES'S CHARACTER 


HE only charitable excuse that can be 

found for the vast waste and piilage in 
the Veterans’ Bureau is that those at the top 
were negligent and 


Dickey 


tion of the Veterans’ Bureau, the committee 
counsel, Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan, wrote 
these words: 

“Colonel Forbes was neither able nor hon- 
orable in the conduct of his office. The evi- 
dence is not only convincing in this regard 
but it is such that no other conclusion can be 
reached. I believe it is of the utmost im- 
portance that this feature of the bureau’s 

failure be kept in 





incompetent. 
Those who heard 
the evidence—both 
those of official sta- 
tus in the Govern- 
ment and those who 
are merely private 
citizens— believe 
that there was 
something far worse 
than incompetence 
in the bureau, but 
that need not be 
discussed here. In 
due time the Fed- 
eral Courts will 
bring in their ver- 
dict on the criminal 
charges against 
Colonel Forbes, and 
for the present we 
must charge the 
vast waste of the 
bureau — variously 
estimated at be- 
tween $100,000,000 








mind by those 
charged with re- 
sponsibility for new 
legislation. | be- 
lieve this because of 
our tendency as a 
people to attempt 
to cure so many 
governmental ills 
by additional legis- 
lation. 

“No statute can 
supply character 
where character is 
lacking, or ability 
where it does not 
exist in the leader- 
ship of a great gov- 
ernment organiza- 
tion, and so _ the 
criticisms that ap- 
pear herein of the 
former director of 
the bureau are not 
made for the pur- 
pose of adding to 








and $200,000,000— 
to the incompetence 
and negligence of 
high officials and 
lesser officials who 
might have been 
efficient, but whose 
energies were vitiated by the lax methods of 
the organization. 

The failure in the Forbes administration 
of the Veterans’ Bureau was not in the lack 
of adequate legislation; not in the lack of 
support by the Administration through all its 
branches; and not in the failure of public 
sympathy or in shortage of funds. The fail- 
ure lay in the personality and character of 
Forbes and some of the other men placed in 
“key positions’ by him. In the report of 
the Senate’s Select Committee on Investiga- 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN F. O’ RYAN 
Who commanded the New York State Militia in the 27th 
Division in the war and who was counsel for the Select Senate 
Committee Investigating the Veterans’ Bureau. 
on the investigation was aimed not only at the destruction of 
evil influences in the Bureau but also at reconstruction of the 
work on a sound basis 


© Bachrach those already made, 


but to emphasize 
the illustration thus 
furnished of the re- 
lation of cause and 
effect. The truth 
is that the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau could not have functioned ef- 
ficiently and satisfactorily, no matter what 
laws might have created it and controlled 
its operation, when for nearly two years its 
leadership was of the character portrayed by 
the evidence before this committee.”’ 

There was little in the achievements of 
Colonel Forbes to recommend him for this 
high post in the government service, and even 
a superficial examination of his record should 
have disclosed his lack of fitness for the ad- 
ministration of a bureau which had the mani- 


His report 
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fold obligations of building innumerable hos- 
pitals, of caring for the vast problems of in- 
surance, of rehabilitating thousands of vet- 
erans, and of dealing with a problem so 
heavily laden with sentiment ‘and national 
honor as this debt to the wounded and dis- 
abled. In fact, there were many things in 
the record of Colonel Forbes which should 
have stamped him as a person distinctly unfit 
for the administra- 


highest degree of character and ability. It is 
not necessary to go into the phases of all these . 
difficulties now; the main point is not what 
Forbes was and did before he was Director 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, but 
what he was and did when he held that high 
office. He had the opportunity there of 
forever silencing detractors by discharging 
efficiently and honorably the obligations of 
his “sacred trust.” 





tion of this “sacred 
trust.” 


DESERTER, BUT 
“GOOD FELLOW” 


ARLY in life he 
had deserted 
from the Signal 
Corps of the Army 
at Fort Meyer, just 
across the river 
from the capital to 
which he was to re- 
turn as a high pub- 
lic official. He was 
apprehended at 
Fort Strong, Mass- 
achusetts, and in 
those lenient days 
of peace-time dis- 
cipline he was re- 
instated. Eventu- 
ally he won the rank 
of sergeant and an 
honorable dis- 
charge from the 








As Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, 
Forbes was a failure 
—a failure so com- 
plete and pitiable 
that when he was 
called before the 
Senate Committee 
he made little at- 
tempt to justify 
even the mistakes in 
judgment charged 
against him. Yet 
the failure is what 
might have been 
expected of Forbes 
if we are to consider 
his previous record 
alone, and, after all, 
what else should be 
considered in choos- 
ing a man for such 
a responsible public 
office? It is true 
that Forbes had an 
attractive person- 





service. Perhaps 
that one black mark 
should not be held 


COLONEL CHARLES R. FORBES ‘ell be d 
Who was Director of the Veterans’ Bureau for two years, and fellow” an the 





ality— the person- 
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ality of a “good 


too strongly against — who was declared by counsel for the Senate Committee to be agreeable qualities 


Colonel Forbes. |f neither “able nor honorable in the conduct of his office.” He 
; served with distinction in the Signal Corps in the war, winning 
the Distinguished Service Medal and the Croix de Guerre 


the War Depart- 
ment raked out his 
old record during the war, certainly they did 
not hold that mark against him, for he was 
commissioned as major in the Signal Corps 
and saw service overseas, winning both the 
Croix de Guerre and the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Medal. Incidentally, Forbes is a na- 
turalized citizen. 

Besides his early indiscretion, there were 
other incidents in the life of Colonel Forbes 
which, had they been known earlier, probably 
would have eliminated him from any candi- 
dacy for appointment to an office calling for the 


of a natural adven- 
turer. Evensomeof 
those men charged 
with the responsibility of investigating Forbes 
said that they felt the power of that person- 
ality. They agreed that he had a disarming 
native charm, an air of plausibility and sin- 
cerity, and a way of convincing the most 
skeptical of his critics on any point on which 
they disagreed with him. But none of these 
qualities constituted a major recommenda- 
tion for his appointment as administrative 
officer of the complicated work of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 

He was never a great figure in business; 
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certainly he had no record of achievement 
that would recommend him for the respon- 
sibility of administering the expenditure of a 
half a billion dollars a year, of pushing through 
a vast program of hospital building, and of 
directing at the same time one of the large 
insurance businesses of the country. He tes- 
tified that his expectation of earnings in the 
construction business on the Pacific Coast 
was about $15,000 a year, but his actual 
drawing account was only $6,000 a year. 
Before the war he had been the Commissioner 
of Public Works in Honolulu, but that record 
could not recommend him for this high post 
in the Government service. Previously he 
had been a railroad contractor in the North- 
west and in Seattle, where he enjoyed a small 
measure of political power. ~The Government 
investigators did not go into the insinuations 
that evidence detrimental to the character of 
Forbes might be unearthed in an investigation 
of his conduct of his office at Honolulu, be- 
cause the Senators ruled that their inquiry 
was not directed at the life of Forbes, but 
at the administration of the Veterans’ Bureau. 


HOW HE WON HARDING'S FRIENDSHIP 


HE sad results of the appointment of 
Forbes to head the Veterans’ Bureau dis- 
close another case in which the genial and 
kindly nature of the late President Harding 
yielded trustfully to the attractions of a 
personality that seemed to hold so many of 
the elements of high personal character which 
he possessed himself. The two men met in 
Honolulu when Senator Harding was a mem- 
ber of a Congressional party. The Com- 
missioner of Public Works was assigned to 
show the visitors around the city. Forbes’s 
genial nature, so typically savoring of the 
Old West of the big black hats and unrestricted 
hospitality, immediately won the heart of the 
Ohioan who was soon to win by his own 
geniality such a large place in the affections 
of the nation. It was not long before they 
were addressing each other.as “ Warren” and 
“Charlie.” When the visit at Honolulu was 
over, “Charlie’’ had an invitation to visit 
the Hardings at Marion or at Washington. 
When the invitation was accepted Senator 
Harding was the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency and the “front porch” cam- 
paign at Marion was in full swing. Among 
some of the Republicans at Marion, Forbes 
soon became the “life of the party.” After 


the Republican victory his easy, amiable 
ways and his quick wit made him a welcome 
visitor at the White House when the tired 
but patient President reached the end of a 
day filled with importunities, demands, and 
arduous service. Forbes took advantage of 
the friendship. For instance, we may recall 
the case in which Colonel Forbes, in the name 
of President Harding, presented to a shipping 
man on the Pacific Coast one of the medals 
struck off in commemoration of the last in- 
auguration. Forbes declared that the Presi- 
dent had given him the medals to be presented 
to mutual friends. Even so, the President 
certainly did not intend that the medals 
should be presented with a speech at a semi- 
public function, such as a party on a coast- 
wise vessel, as was done by Forbes. 


A SEEKER AFTER HIGH JOBS 


ore wanted to be chairman of the 
Shipping Board. Just why he wanted 
that job can only be guessed. Lasker was 
already chosen for that job, and finally the 
Directorship of the new Veterans’ Bureau was 
offered to Forbes, and he accepted it, though 
there are indications in the record that he 
had his eye on other jobs in the service, 
notably that of Secretary of the Interior to 
succeed Albert Bacon Fall. The authority 
for the statement that Forbes desired to 
succeed Fall is Elias H. Mortimer, that boon 
companion who accompanied Forbes on so 
many inspection trips and parties, and who 
finally turned on the Veterans’ Bureau Di- 
rector to give damaging testimony against 
him, for reasons not yet made plain. 

Mortimer testified that he was to receive 
a share of the profits on business he was able 
to induce Forbes to give to certain contrac- 
tors, and his statements to the committee 
were incriminating to himself. Though the 
circumstances would not seem to stamp him 
as the highest authority for quotations from 
Colonel Forbes, it may be stated here that 
the official investigators think the story told 
by Mortimer is substantially correct. This 
is by way of introduction to his testimony 
that Forbes had boasted that he was to suc- 
ceed Fall. The alleged conversations took 
place at Coronado Beach, California, the 
summer of 1922; Fall resigned about eight 
months later. This is the way Mortimer told 
the Senate Committee of the alleged conver- 
sation in California: 
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Mr. MortimER—Forbes was then figuring that 
he was going to be the next Secretary of the In- 
terior. He said after Mr. Fall. 

SENATOR WALSH OF MAssacHusETTs—Did he 
say this? 

Mr. MortiMER—Yées, sir. 

SENATOR WALSH OF MassAcHusETTsS—lowhom? 

Mr. Mortimer—Mr. Lindley and myself. He 
had it all arranged—We were sitting on the porch 
of the Coronado Beach Hotel, Mr. Lindley, who is 
mixed up in politics in California to quite an ex- 
tent, Colonel Forbes, and myself. They were talk- 
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Mr. MortTIMER 
we got the work. 

GENERAL O’RyAN Having used 
that paper to refresh your recollection, state what 
Colonel Forbes did say to you, if anything, as to 
what he would do if he secured this office? 

Mr. MortiMER—Well, that we would all make a 
big clean-up is the expression that he always used 
in regard to any contract. From that time on we 
were very intimate on the trip, naturally, traveling 
together from Washington to the coast and being 
together all the time. His suite was adjoining 


-That he was going to see that 
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THE SENATE COMMITTEE WHICH INVESTIGATED THE VETERANS BUREAU 
Left to right: General O’Ryan (standing), Sen. David I. Walsh, of Massachusetts; Sen. David A. Reed, 


chairman; and Sen. Tasker L. Oddie. 





ing about the large amount of monev—|I forget 
how much—that was in the process, or to be ap- 
propriated for reclamation work in the Northwest, 
and they said that the Secretary of the Interior 
would have the giving of the work to anybody 
that they wanted. And at that time Forbes came 
out with the assertion that he was going to be the 
next Secretary of the Interior; that he had every- 
thing all fixed with President Harding to that 
effect; and that the work could be handled very 
nicely. 

GENERAL O’RYAN— -having said that, 
what did he say, if anything, as to the probability 
or the possible result of his getting that job? 

Mr. MortimER—Well, he said that it was prac- 
tically an admitted fact that he would get it. 

GENERAL O’Ryan—Yes, but having gotten it, 
what, if anything, did he say that he was going to 
do with it? 


Colonel Forbes is seated at the table at the extreme right 


our suite, and we were just about as chummy as 
two people could be, that is all. 

GENERAL O’RyAN—Then are we to understand 
that at this time when Colonel Forbes said that if 
he got this position: “We will all make a big clean- 
up” your relations at this time, then, were such 
that you discussed these matters, like clean-ups, 
verv frankly? 

Mr. MortimER— Yes, sir. 

GENERAL O’RyAN—I mean, nobody made any 
bones about it? 

Mr. MortimMER—NO, sir. 


Months before Secretary Fall was out of 
the Interior Department, however, Forbes 
had twice incurred the displeasure of Presi- 
dent Harding by highhanded, presumptuous, 
and insubordinate behavior, and he was out 
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as Director of the Veterans’ Bureau before 
a new Secretary of the Interior was ap- 
pointed. 

There are some indications that Forbes 
knew at least a fewof the facts about the 
business of the Department of the Interior, 
and there are a few unimportant and insig- 
nificant coincidences between the so-called 
Veterans’ Bureau scandal and the over- 
shadowing scandal of the navy reserve oil 
leases. Codes were used by some of the 
principals in both scandals for the trans- 
mission of telegrams, and though there were 
parallels in the use of words they do not seem 
significant. Some of the proper names desig- 
nating places and persons were similar, such 
as “ Pickles” as the name of a person. Though 
there is no hint of collusion or conspiracy 
between persons in either scandal, it does not 
seem unlikely that in this “political under- 
world,’’ where “clean-ups’’ were being dis- 
cussed, some of these men in one department 
of the Government at least had their strong 
suspicions of what the others were doing. 


WHEN HARDING LOST FAITH 


ORBES went out of office as Director of 

the Veterans’ Bureau with the disfavor of 
the President who had apparently trusted him 
completely. President Harding by execu- 
tive order stopped the movement of the sur- 
plus war supplies from Perryville when rep- 
resentations were made to him that the 
manner of the sale was questionable. The 
evidence adduced before the Senate Com- 
mittee showed that the orders of the 
President had been disregarded at least 
twice. Cars of supplies were moved from the 
station after his order was given and the 
defense of this action was that delivery to the 
contractor was considered accomplished when 
the materials were loaded for shipment. 

It is impossible to go into detail in describ- 
ing the sale of the surplus property at Perry- 
ville, but it may be said that virtually every 
circumstance of the transaction is question- 
able. The contract for the sale of the surplus 
stores was negotiated hurriedly and without 
public bidding, and the speed of moving the 
supplies out of the station aroused suspicion. 
Not only were the Red Cross gift pajamas sold 
out, but also many other first class stores. 
One item exemplifying the vast waste of this 
sale is that of bed sheets. Nearly 85,000 
sheets were cleared out of the station at 
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about twenty cents each, though they had cost 
the Government approximately $1.25, and 
while these first class “surplus’”’ sheets were 
being carted out of one side of the station 
new sheets were coming in at the other side 
at a cost of about $1.25. 


“THE WORK OF BUCCANEERS” 


N THE sale of these sheets there was an- 
other peculiar fact. Before any deal was 
consummated it was necessary for the 
Veterans’ Bureau to obtain clearance for the 
surplus supplies from the office of the Chief 
Coérdinator of the Budget Bureau. On the 
list sent to the Chief Codrdinator was an 
item for 2,622 sheets; actually nearly 85,000 
were delivered to the contractor. But sheets 
comprised only one item open to suspicion. 
Scores of other “surplus”’ stores, filling about 
125 railroad cars, were delivered to the con- 
tractor at prices representing only a fraction 
of the price paid for them by the Government. 
As General O’Ryan said in his report: 

“These and many other circumstances 
cause this transaction to resemble more the 
work of buccaneers in the looting and scuttl- 
ing of a ship than the mere negligence of 
trusted Government officials.”’ 

It may be said to the credit of President 
Harding that he acted immediately when he 
heard of the suspicious circumstances of the 
sale; and it may also be said to the credit of 
General Sawyer that it was he who took an 
active part in showing the President just 
what was being done at Perryville. 

“When all the facts and circumstances 
surrounding the sale are examined into,” 
says General O’Ryan’s report, “as they ap- 
pear in the minutes of the public hearings, it 
becomes impossible to believe that the action 
was the result of other than conspiracy to 
defraud the Government.” 

Certainly incompetence is a charitable 
word for the actions of the trusted officials 
of the Veteran’s Bureau at Perryville. What- 
ever word we may use in describing those ac- 
tions, we must apply that word to scores of 
other business transactions of the bureau. For 
instance, the bureau spent nearly $35,000 fora 
floor cleaner preparation which cost delivered 
about ninety-eight cents a gallon. Accord- 


ing to the experts of the Bureau of Standards 
the ingredients for the cleaner could have 
been delivered in Washington for less than two 
Enough floor wax was bought to take 


cents. 
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care of the demands of the bureau for 100 
years or more, so much that some of it had to 
be destroyed because it became a fire menace. 

Another instance of the waste and incom- 
petence was found in the telephone and tele- 
graph bills. So much of the business of the 
bureau was transacted in this manner that 
the daily bill ran as high as $400 and $500. 
When .General Hines took charge of the 
bureau he cut this expense immediately to 
$25 or $30 a day. One reason for the waste 
in the Forbes administration was that business 
was frequently neglected until the last 
minute, and then the swift means of com- 
munication had to be used. 


SCANDAL OF THE HOSPITAL SITES 


AX as was this side of the business man- 
agement of the bureau, it was even 
worse in the letting of contracts for the pur- 
chase of hospital sites and for the building of 
hospitals. This, of course, was one of the 
most important duties of the organization. 
Everywhere in this phase of the management 
of the bureau hangs the malodorous sugges- 
tion of graft. Criminal charges have been 
made against Colonel Forbes in connection 
with some of these contracts, so that there is 
no need to discuss them here in advance of 
the verdict in the Federal Courts. It may 
be pointed out, however, that the high price 
of some of the hospital construction, as com- 
pared to the cost of the hospitals built by the 
Treasury Department under the supervision 
of the so-called White Committee has been 
excused on the ground that speed was an 
element considered in the comparatively 
generous payment of the contractors. The 
story of the incompetence—a gentle word for 
it—of the Veterans’ Bureau in the con- 
struction of hospitals and the comparison 
of their work with that of the White Com- 
mittee is best told briefly in General O’Ryan’s 
report in these words: 

“On March 4, 1923, two years after the 
passage of the act, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury had completed and turned over to the 
Veterans’ Bureau 5,486 completed beds—its 
entire program with the exception of the 
Chelsea project, which latter had not been 
started until Oct. 23, 1922. This institution 
will probably be finished May 3, 1924, giving 
412 additional beds, and making a total of 
6,358 beds completed under Public Act No. 
384. The average time consumed for the 
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entire nineteen projects was one year, eight 
months, and three days. 

“The situation at the present time, 
approximately eighteen months after the 
approval of Public Act No. 216 (which gave 
the Veterans’ Bureau $17,000,000), is as 
follows: 

“Thirteen projects have been started by 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. Two 
hundred beds have been provided under the 
appropriation, and these are at a hospital 
at Memphis, Tennessee, which was purchased 
completely equipped, and ready to operate 
at the time of purchase. The average total 
completion of the thirteen projects as of 
November 15, 1923, is 68.12 per cent. 

“It is apparent, from the progress report of 
construction of the Veterans’ Bureau, dated 
November 15, 1923, that at the end of two 
years the Veterans’ Bureau will probably 
have less than 1,200 beds ready for occu- 
pancy. The program of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, when completed, will furnish 4,296 beds 
at a cost of $3,957 per bed. The construc- 
tion under the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury was accomplished at a cost of 
$2,972 per bed. The Veterans’ Bureau, there- 
fore, constructing hospitals, of about the same 
design, no better built or of any better quality, 
have spent $985 per bed in excess of the 
Treasury Department. In the light 
of subsequent events the policy of taking the 
construction out of the hands of the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury and placing 
it in the hands of the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau does not appear to have been justified. 
The policy did not make for speed or economy, 
but did afford an opportunity for the consum- 
mation of conspiracies to defraud the Govern- 
ment. 

“It is clear that under Director Forbes the 
construction of hospitals was delayed in part 
by the desire to insure the award of construc- 
tion contracts to favored contractors and by 
manipulation to make the awards in the man- 
ner indicated. While special emphasis was 
placed upon the necessity for speedy con- 
struction, and this necessity was made the 
excuse for the irregular award of contracts to 
favored contractors, the same necessity was 
lost sight of when all bids were rejected in 
order to avoid awarding the contract to a 
bidder other than the one favored.” 

Certainly that comparison between the 
construction record of the Treasury Depart- 
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ment and the Veterans’ Bureau shows at 
least rank incompetence on the part of 
Colonel Forbes and his associates. General 
O’Ryan and those who have studied the facts 
closely declare that far more than laxity and 
negligence existed in this management of the 
hospital-building program. Whatever name 
you give this situation—graft, conspiracy, 
incompetence, negligence—the result is the 
same so far as the veterans are concerned. 
lf there was graft, the actual monetary loss 
to the Government was trifling compared to 
the total annual expenses. Far worse were 
the consequences for the wounded and dis- 
abled veterans, whose care Colonel Forbes 
admitted was a “sacred trust’’ and whose im- 
mediate need was hospitals. If the advanced 


cost of the Veterans’ Bureau hospital con- 
struction had actually supplied beds for these 
invalids in less time than the Treasury De- 
partment, there would be no complaint. But 
that was not the result; incompetence, and 
possibly something worse, shows in the figures 
in General O’Ryan’s report. 
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The testimony in the Veterans’ Bureau 
inquiry fills five volumes and 1,763 closely 
printed pages, but in all that space there is 
hardly an excuse or explanation for the mis- 
management of the bureau under Colonel 
Forbes. It might have been expected that 
petty politics would cause some waste and 
graft in such a large bureau developed 
hastily by the results of war, and that some 
veterans might have received benefits and 
privileges to which they were not entitled. 
Some of those smaller evils would be over- 
looked if the bureau had succeeded in its 
duty of providing for all those veterans who 
so clearly needed the hospitalization and care 
for which Congress had appropriated millions 
of dollars. 

In this colossal failure to discharge a na- 
tional debt of honor, the trusted officer of 
the Government betrayed the public trust 
which he admitted was “sacred,” and he 
betrayed the confidence of a President who 
had treasured him as a friend—and then he 
remained, at least publicly, unrepentant. 
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EN million amateur fishermen in 
the United States. 

They are all ready, the ten mil- 
lion, for a summer of the sport that 
yields more yarns than all other 

sports combined. The figures are not to be 
doubted. Congressman Harry B. Hawes of 
Missouri has made a still more astonishing 
estimate, in connection with the bill to es- 
tablish the “Upper Mississippi Wild Life 
and Fish Refuge.” 

There were 7,000,000 hunting licenses in 
this country last year, so the number of 
anglers is not incredible, after all. Certainly, 
more boys and women fish than hunt.  Fish- 
ing grounds are more accessible and less re- 
stricted. Fishing tackle, for the multitude, 
is much less expensive than guns and ammu- 
nition. And when it 
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angler. Still others exempt boys. There 
is no license for salt water fishing anywhere. 
However, the reports of Fish and Game Com- 
missions, combined with estimates of men 
who know fish and fishing, serve as a basis in 
calculating the numbers of our amateur fish- 
ing host. 

Take New Jersey, for instance, a state 
which requires a fishing and hunting license 
for resident males above fourteen years of 
age. This state issues about 135,000 fish- 
ing and hunting licenses each year. Add 
to the 135,000 all the salt water anglers and 
surf casters, the trollers and still fishers along 
the coast from Sandy Hook to Delaware Bay. 
Also add 20,000 or more boys from ten to 
fourteen years old and at least 15,000 women. 

This calculation shows 165,000 anglers for 
New Jersey. The 





comes to fishing, a 
boy of ten is not too 
young to begin, and 
no man is ever old 
enough to quit. 
Fishing is a mania 
incurable. 

Some states re- 
quire no fishing li- 
censes. Others tax 
only the non-resident 





THE OPTIMIST 

“A fisherman must be of contemplative 
mind, for it is often a long time between bites. 
These interludes produce patience, reserve, and 
calm reflection—for no one can catch fish in 
excitement, in eagerness, or in malice. 

“‘He is by nature possessed of faith, hope, 
and even optimism or he would not fish; for we 
are always going to have better luck in a few 
minutes or to-morrow.”’—HERBERT Hoover. 


pursuit of similar 
statistics in other 
states results in veri- 
fying the estimate of 
ten miilion fisher- 


men. 

Minnesota and 
Wisconsin claim ‘half 
a million between 
them. Pennsylvania 
is a banner state with 
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as game. It is safe to say that Florida has 
60,000 fishermen. There is no license re- 
quired for fresh or salt water angling. 

An official of New York State’s Conserva- 
tion Commission makes the “very conserva- 
tive estimate of 200,000 who are fishing for 
sport.” But in view of the state’s fresh and 
salt water opportunities, New York surely 
is on the New Jersey basis—300,000 amateur 
fishermen. 

Incomplete and open to question in many 
respects as this record is, it still furnishes a 
basis on which to estimate the total number 
of anglers in the United States. In the eight 
states recorded and in Illinois, Idaho, Indi- 
ana, and New Mexico, there are 2,007,000 
fishermen, or 19 per cent. of the 13,650,000 
male population of fishing age in these states. 
This percentage applied to the estimated 
50,000,000 national possibilities gives us 











IN THE SURF 
After weakfish. The salt water fisherman with rod and 
line has 122 varieties of catch to try his luck with, with 
size and poundage varying from cod to tuna 


probably 500,000 anglers of all ages, male 
and female. These 500,000 represent 17 per 
cent. of the state’s male population of fishing 
age. All things considered, and remembering 
California’s famous salt-water big game fish- 
ing, an estimate of 275,000 anglers would 
seem conservative, or 18 per cent. of her male 
population of fishing age. 

Maine’s resident fishermen’s license law 
went into effect only last July and since that 
date over 32,000 fishing licenses have been 
issued. Adding 18,000 boys, women, and 
still unlicensed fishermen gives us the round 
figure of 50,000. Florida is a fish-crazy state 
—that is, “everybody fishes.”” Florida wa- 
ters boast almost 600 species, and of these 
nearly 100 are found in fresh or brackish wa- 
ter. Without counting sharks, skates, rays, 
and devilfish, 90 species of the salt water 
fishes are regarded as more or less game and a 
dozen of fresh water species are also classed 
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TARPON 
One of the kings of game fish. Game and semi-game, salt 
water fish that may fall to the lot of both rod and hand 
line fishermen amount to 267 species 
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9,555,000 amateur anglers for the entire coun- 
try, divided, on a guess, into eight million 
fresh water and one and one half million salt 
water fishermen. 

It well may be that there are a great many 
more salt water fishermen, more women and 
girls and young boys who fish; but, as these 
classes are usually unrecorded by any license 
svstem, calculation is extremely difficult. 


As to the fresh water facilities: The United 
States shore line of the Great Lakes, includ- 
ing Lake Michigan, is 4,300 miles. There 
are 26,000 miles of navigable rivers. Fishing 
from both banks of the rivers we can double 
the miles of rivers and arrive at a total fresh 
water shore line of 52,000 miles. The Geo- 
logical Survey gives the water areas of the 
United States—outside the Great Lakes—as 























PLANTING FISH IN 
It is the duty of American sportsmen to keep such waters fit to fish in. 


roads on our fisheries than unnecessary pollution. 


PUBLIC WATERS 
Poachers and game hogs make far less in- 


We have 400 species of fish, salt water and fresh, to furnish us 


with sport, and with a little caution we may keep our waters sweet for them 


Let us assume that there are actually ten 
million fishermen and fisherwomen in the 
country. Then the question naturally 
arises: where are they going to find water 
enough to fish in? 


PLENTY OF WATER 


HE salt water anglers, whatever their 

number, have nothing to worry about. 
[hey have 22,000 miles of ‘coast line, includ- 
ing islands. If the myriad small bays, coves, 
and estuaries be added, this might be in 
creased to 30,000 miles. 


53,000 square miles. Allowing for the es- 
timated area of navigable rivers, we have 
about 40,000 square miles of smaller lakes 
and rivers, with a wealth of still smaller 
lakes, ponds, and tributary streams im- 
possible even to guess at. 

What are the fishes pursued by the ten 
million? 

The Commissioner of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries at Washington, in answer to an in- 
quiry, furnished the following as a rough 
estimate of the approximate number of fresh 
water and salt water fish in the United 
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States that:may be taken with rod and line 
or with hand line. 


Salt water, by rod and line 
Fresh water, by rod and line 
Salt water, by hand line . 


122 species 
137 species 
145 species 


Total, less 4 duplicates . 400 species 


These 400 may be classed as game or semi- 
game. The number does not include many 
species caught by 


as food fishes. Volumes have been written 
and still continue to be written about these 
wonderful game fishes, and the only real dis- 
sension in the great fresh water brotherhood 
centers around the relative sporting qualities 
of the trout and small-mouth bass, and al- 
most transcends the less debatable question 
of fly versus bait. 

Salmon, lake trout, muskellunge and pike, 
with the large- 





hand line by mere 
recreationists, or 
many more species 
of small size, com- 
monly set aside by 
anglers for the edu- 
cation and delight of 
children and _ begin- 
ners. 

From lowly tom- 
cod to lordly tuna 
the salt water fisher- 
man may, along the 
coast, test his luck 
and skill with striped 
bass and bluefish, 
yellowtail, and tar- 
pon, sailfish, sword- 
fish and _ kingfish, 
bonefish, Spanish 
mackerel, and grunt 
—and still feel that 
he has only touched 
a few of the high 


spots. 


FISHING IN FRESH 
WATER 








mouth bass, all have 
their adherents on 
account of the size or 
fighting instinct of 
the quarry, but the 
majority of our fresh 
water anglers will 
swear by trout and 
small-mouth and ask 
nothing better than 
the opportunity to 
cast for them with a 
reasonable chance of 
success. 

Fishing, in itself, is 
the simplest and least 
artificial of all our 
sports. What we 
catch we keep for 
food, and only occa- 
sionally can a fisher- 
man be accused of 
wanton wastefulness. 
Aside from the 
merely physical and 
sporting aspects of 
fishing, there is the 
age-old mystery of 








HE fresh water 

fisherman may 
start in with a sun- 
fish and end with a 
salmon, pausing now 
and again in his career as an angler to try 
conclusions with perch and catfish, crappie, 
pickerel, and chub, and others of the 137 
species. 

But of all the fresh water fishes two species 
stand out in the estimation of inland anglers 
as best known, best loved, and most eagerly 
sought: the trout and the bass. Inhabiting 
both streams and lakes and with a wide dis- 
tribution, geographically, they furnish ideal 
sport by reason of their wariness and fighting 
qualities and also they are held in high esteem 


TROUT 
With the bass the best beloved of fresh water fish. With 
rod and line the fresh water fisherman has 137 species 
with which to try his luck and skill 


the waters and the 
dwellers therein. It 
is almost a gambling 
fascination, wonder- 
ing which—and what 
size—of the unseen will respond to the invita- 
tion of fly or bait. 

But there are shadows, cast by clouds of 
greater or less extent, which threaten danger 
to fish and fishing. There are the fish hogs 
and poachers, the out-of-season and wasteful 
fishermen, but they are perhaps too few to be 
a real menace. The question of private 
ownership of once public waters is becoming 
a vexed one, but it should be remembered 
that private ownership, while often selfish 
and predatory, sometimes means protection 
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Ten Million Fishermen 








CALCULATION OF STATES 

















ESTIMATED MALE ESTIMATED PER CENT. 
POPULATION OF NUMBER OF OF FISHING 
FISHING AGE * FISHERMEN * POPULATION 
New York 2,500,000 300,000 12 
New Jersey. 1,200,000 165,000 13+ 
Wisconsin 1,000,000 250,000 25 
Minnesota . 1,000,000 300,000 30 
California 1,500,000 75,000 18+ 
Florida . 200,000 60,000 30 
New Mexico 80,000 12,000 15 
Maine 155,000 50,000 32+ 
Pennsylvania 3,000,000 500,000 16+ 
Indiana. 600,000 125,000 20+ 
Idaho 190,000 70,000 37+ 
Illinois 2,225,000 500,000 22 
13,050,000 2,607,000 19+ 














*Allowance is made for women anglers in estimate of population and fishermen. 








for and propagation of fish life which other- 
wise might be wiped out and lost to every one. 
These small clouds on the angler’s horizon 
are overshadowed by a big pall which spells 
danger to one of the oldest and most popular 
health and joy-giving sports. Pollution, both 
necessary and preventable, threatens much of 
our vast area of salt and fresh fishing water. 


WATER FIT TO FISH IN 


HE entire question of pollution is a com- 

plicated one, affecting not only the sport 
of anglers but also the health and welfare of 
our people and the preservation of our fish 
food supply. Civilization and progress, unfor- 
tunately but necessarily, take their toll of 
nature’s free gifts. Streams and bodies of 
water have been and always will be used for 
navigation, power, and the disposal of wastes. 
Increase of popula- 


state authorities are confronted by tremend- 
ous difficulties in determining the relative 
health, commercial, and recreational values of 
our waters, fresh and salt. On the whole, they 
may be said to display a sympathetic attitude 
toward angling for sport, and large sums are 
devoted each year to protection and planting 
of game fish for the benefit of anglers. 

That our army of anglers is awake to the 
necessity of a militant campaign against 
unnecessary pollution, wasteful and de- 
structive taking of fish, is evident. Angler’s 
clubs, national and state associations of 
fishermen, and sportsmen, and outdoor men 
everywhere are watching and fighting adverse 
legislation and pressing measures favorable 
to the preservation of fishing waters and the 
conservation of fish life. 

The ten million can be, if they will, a mighty 
force for the protec- 





tion, the growth of 
cities, industry itself, 
all tend to render 
former fishing waters 
unfit for fish and fish- 
ing. The passing of 
the striped bass from 
New York’s East 
River, and the sal- 
mon and shad from 
the Hudson, are 
instances. 
Government and 








tionand conservation 
of what we have left 
of the out-door herit- 
age of our fathers. 
Every hamlet, town, 
and city has, or 
should have, its fish- 
ing club, association, 
or group of out-door 
men. Let them get 
together, organize, 
and fight for a clean 








sport in clean waters. 











“Such as | Have” 


A Sermon—Winner of the Prize Offered by the WorLpD’s Work 
By CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D., LL. D. 


Dean of the Divinity School of Yale University 


“Silver and gold have J none; but such as J have give J thee.” —Acrts 3:6 


7 E ARE often told that 
nothing can be done in 
this world without money. 
Here was a man _ without 
money! He hadn’t a shill- 

He was a poor man like his Master who 


ing. 
had nowhere to lay His head. And it was 
money that was wanted on that occasion. 
The lame man looked up, expecting to receive 


an alms, but Peter shook his head. “Silver 
and gold have | none”—and the lame man’s 
face fell. Then Peter added these words which 
put another look on the whole situation. 
“Such as | have, give | thee.” And when he 
stood ready to use what he had, a lame man, 
was set on his feet 


have needed a sheet of paper as long as a 
church. 

But all that is beside the mark. The nub 
of Peter’s statement was—“Such as I have, 
I give.” The positive rather than the nega- 
tive facts about his life were decisive. The 
world is not much interested in what men do 
not have or in what they do not believe or in 
what they cannot do. What have your 
What can you do? What do you believer 
These are the significant elements in any life. 
And what is still more to the purpose, what 
do you mean to do with those gifts? If you 
are ready to use such as you have in the way 
that Peter did, then lame lives of all sorts can 

be set upon their feet 





there at the gate of 
the temple called 
Beautiful. 


HE man _ who 

uttered those 
words was a man who 
lived in the positive 
rather than in the 
negative mood. ‘‘Sil- 
ver and gold have | 





N 1911, Dr. Brown — who had been pastor 

of a Congregational Church in Oakland, 
California, for fifteen years—became Dean of 
the Divinity School of Yale University. 
been a special lecturer at Stanford, Y ale, Cornell, 
Columbia, and Harvard Universities. 
author of several books on the religious life which 
have been read widely; but a greater multitude is 
inspired by him in person as he visits the schools 
and colleges of the country each year. 


and made to advance 
under their own 
steam. 

Dwight L. Moody 
was once preaching 
to a great crowd in 
one of his meetings. 
He was putting his 
very soul into it as 
he always did. He 
was thinking more 


He has 


He is ihe 








none’’—he might 

have prolonged the list. There were a lot 
of other things which Peter did not have. 
He did not have an education. He had no 
social position worth naming—he was just 
a common fisherman from Galilee. He was 
not very good looking, if we can trust the 
tradition as to his personal appearance. 
He lacked that moral steadiness which is al- 
ways a thing to be desired. Just a short time 
before he had denied his Lord three times 
over in a single evening, and had sworn about 
it like a pirate. There were scores of things 
which Peter did not have besides silver and 
gold. If he had undertaken to make out a 
complete list of all his deficiencies, he would 


about the content of 
his message and of its effect upon the hearts of 
men than about the precise literary form of it. 
There was a certain fastidious gentleman 
sitting on the platform that night, and at the 
close of the service he went to Mr. Moody and 
said: “By the way, | noticed that you made 
eleven mistakes in grammar in your sermon 
to-night.” 

“Very likely,” replied Mr.Moody, “I don’t 
doubt it for a minute. My early education 
was faulty. I often wish that I had received 
more schooling. But I am using all the gram- 
mar | know in the service of Christ—how is it 
with your” “Such as | have, | give’—that 


is the attitude which counts! 
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We are all conscious of our limitations. If 
in our blindness and conceit we are not 
conscious of them, then our friends become 
all the more keenly conscious of them for us. 
We all wish that we had more brains, more skill, 
more social tact, more kindness of heart, more 
character—more of everything that is good. 

But it is idle to sit down wishing and repin- 
ing. There is nothing to be gained in crying 
for the moon. What we might possibly do 
if we had all those greater gifts which are not 
ours is not important. It is a purely hypo- 
thetical question. And no man is ever con- 
demned for not using 
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oil in their lamps; the rich man who failed to 
relieve the necessities of the poor fellow who 
was starving to death at his gate! In all these 
cases the people were condemned because of 
their lack of attention to duty. “Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto the least of these, ye did it 
unto me—enter the kingdom prepared for 
you.”’ It is the positive attitude that marks a 
man up on the books the Lord keeps. 


URTHERMORE, Peter lived in a 
sympathetic mood. He was on his way 
to the temple to say his prayers. But his 
eyes were not solely 





abilities which he 


In our estimate of 
goodness, it is the 
positive rather than 
the negative quali- 
ties which are to be 
emphasized. It is 
what a man does 
rather than what 
he does not do that 
makes him good. 
You sometimes hear 
it said of some el- 
derly gentleman who 


does not possess. [* THE February issue the Editors, believ- 


Editors. 





ing that to-day there is a more general 
demand for spiritual truth than ever 
before in history, announced that the WorLp’s 
Work would publish what they adjudged the 
best sermon submitted in a $500 prize contest. 

“Theological argument is barred by the 
But any kind of sermon that makes 
real the spiritual life to doubting, or anxious, 
or weary human hearts, is welcome.” 

This contest aroused much interest among 
readers both lay and clerical. 
genuine pleasure that the Worip’s Work 
publishes this sermon by Dean Brown. 


on the clouds. He 
saw what was going 
on around him. He 
had a keen scent for 
plain human need. 
He saw that lame 
man at the gate of 
the temple begging 
and his heart went 
out to him in instant, 
honest sympathy. 
“He took him by the 
right hand and lifted 
him up.” And the 
finest symbol of 


It is, then, with 








has just gone to his 

reward: “He was such a good man. He 
never drank; he never smoked; he never 
swore; he never injured any one; and we never 
heard him speak an unkind word of anybody 
in his life.” And when that list of negative 
virtues is complete you have the picture of a 
life as innocent and as harmless as a pan of 
skim milk. “But what did he do?”’ you are 
moved to ask. How far did he make his life 
count for righteousness in politics, in indus- 
try, in promoting better health conditions for 
his community, in securing better educational 
facilities, in making his church a power for 
good? If he simply refrained, his goodness 
was weak and thin. 

We are not taught anywhere in the Bible 
that men are to be honored here on earth 
or that they will be taken to heaven when 
they die because of what they have not done. 
Indeed the plainest and most pungent words 
of warning uttered by Christ were directed 
against the sins of omission. He was most of 
all concerned about moral neglect. The man 
in the parable who failed to use his one 
talent; the young women who failed to have 





kindly service, which 
we know anything about, is a human hand 
stretched out, open, ungloved, ready for the 
clasp of friendship. 

Peter did not fling the poor fellow a hasty 
look of pity as he passed by and then hurry 
on into the temple to say his prayers. He was 
not in such a rush to attend some lecture on 
social betterment that he could not stop to 
minister to a case of actual need. He did 
not wait until he reached home that he might 
sit down and mail a check to the Society for 
the Relief of Needy Cripples in Jerusalem. 
He did not send his servant around the next 
day with a bit of provision for the unfor- 
tunate chap. He put himself in personal, 
friendly relations with that bit of human 
need. He took him by the right hand and 
lifted him up. It was that touch of life 
upon life, immediate and direct, which 
counted. 

Here is the man whose work will add up 
large in the Day of Judgment, Edward Ever- 
ett Hale used to say, “The man who looks 
forward not backward, upward not down- 
ward, outward not inward, and is ready to 
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lend a hand.”” Edward Everett Hale himself 
was forever lending a hand. He would take 
an ignorant, misguided man by the mind and 
lift him up into a better mode of thinking, 
into the way of advance. He would take a 
defeated, discouraged man by the heart and 
lift him up into hope and high resolve. He 
would take the soul of a man, who had made 
moral shipwreck, into his own clasp of faith 
and bid him strive. 

Booker T. Washington tells us that the first 
time he ever went to Boston, he was toiling 
along the street on his way to the hotel with 
a heavy suitcase. Suddenly he felt another 
hand slipped in beside his own and a deep, 
gruff voice said, “Let me share the load.” 
When he turned his face there stood Edward 
Everett Hale lending a hand. He knew him 
from his pictures and it was the beginning of 
a delightful, rewarding friendship for Booker 
T. Washington. 

The main office of all libraries and labora- 
tories, of all textbooks and notebooks, is 
to furnish opportunity for that inspiring, 
informing, improving touch of life upon life. 
When Agassiz was teaching at Harvard, when 
William G. Sumner was teaching at Yale, 
when David Starr Jordan was teaching at 
Stanford, no one ever thought of asking how 
much silver and gold they had. Such as 
they had they gave, and whole generations 
of students were enriched for all time. 

The lame man was “laid daily at the gate 
of the temple.” He was always there. He 
finally became as much a part of the place 
as the stone steps. He had learned by ex- 
perience that the best place in Jerusalem to 
ask for help was the gate of the temple. The 
people who worship are the people who give— 
they have sympathy and they give more 
generously and more steadily than any other 
people on earth. 

In the great war drives for funds, we are 
told by those who had the matter in charge, 
who made up the lists of names and traced 
the more substantial gifts to their sources, 
that something like 90 per cent. of all the 
money given for the Red Cross and the 
Y. M. C.A., for the Knights of Columbus and 
the Salvation Army, was given by the people 
of the churches, Protestant, Catholic, He- 
brew. The other people outside of the 
churches did manage to give something like 
10 per cent. of the total amount. Small fa- 
vors thankfully received! We are glad that 





R. Brown 


they did even so much. But the people who 
worship are the people who give. The habit 
of worship develops and maintains the sym- 
pathetic mood—it keeps the hinges of the 
heart and of the purse from getting rusty. 

Most men in America have some silver and 
gold about them. But each one has some- 
thing of infinitely more worth than all that— 
health and brains, courage and aspiration! 
And if you stand ready to use what you have 
in friendly fashion touching those other lives 
immediately about you and for those less 
fortunate lives which are more remote, no 
end of good can be achieved. You can set 
in operation forces which will be far reaching 
in their beneficent influence. Your highest 
usefulness as well as your final salvation is 
bound up with this habit of living in the 
sympathetic mood. 


NCE more, this man Peter lived in the 
mood of faith. Here was this poor lame 
cripple at the gate of the temple! He was 
lying just across the threshold from that whole 
system of divine help for which the temple 
stood. Peter as a man of faith took him by 
the hand, he took him by the mind and by 
the heart, and lifted him over the threshold 
into the realization of that divine help. The 
first thing the man knew, he was in the temple, 
“walking and leaping and [best of all,] 
praising God.” And when that great end had 
been achieved, Peter pointed away from him- 
self to another, higher source of help. “His 
name through faith in His name hath made 
this man strong. Yea, the faith which is by 
Him hath given him this perfect soundness in 
the presence of you all.” 

Now let that cripple serve as a type of all 
the human need which lies yonder just across 
the threshold of the temple! The sorrow and 
the pain, the sin and the shame, the doubt 
and the discouragement—they are all there 
making their steady appeal to the spiritual 
forces for which the temple stands. They are 
all there offering a challenge to the forces of 
recovery which are represented in the Church! 
What a host of mental and moral cripples is 
there, waiting for the renewal, the guidance, 
the re-enforcement which can only come from 
the grace of God! And it is the high office 
of faith, yours, mine, his, to aid those needy 
people in gaining that experience for them- 
selves. It is for us to help them to realize 
what religion can do for them all. 
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In all those quarters where men are really 
thinking on fundamental problems there has 
come a strong reaction against materialism. 
It has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting both as a philosophy of life and as 
a program of action. It does not work; it 
never has worked; it never can work because 
it leaves out of the account the distinguishing 
features of our hu- 


manhood! It was the very climax of friendly 
interest when Peter lifted the lame man into 
a full realization of all that. The character 
of any man is the man, and here was this 
supreme service rendered at that very point. 

“Why look ye so earnestly on us?”’ Peter 
cried to the people as they ran together in 
Solomon’s porch; “Why look ye so earnestly 
on us as though by 








man life. The best 
science, as well as 
the best philosophy 
of our day, is say- |) 
ing quite frankly 
that present indica- | 
tions point to the | 
conclusion that ulti- temple asked an alms. 
mate reality will be |) 
found to be sentient |) Jobn, said, Look on us. 
mind or sentient |) 
spirit. 

We can all see 
that a man’s life 1 








| something of them. 


does not consist in |) 
the abundance of 
the things that he |) ccipen strength. 
may possess. We all 

recognize the pres- 
ence of a growing 
multitude of thought- 





| 
| and praising God. 
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/ How Peter and John went up together into the || 
| tentple at the hour of praper, being the ninth hour. 
| And a certain man lame from bis mother's tomb 
twas carried, thom they laid dailp at the gate of the 
temple which is called Beautiful, to ask alms of them 
that entered into the temple: 

iho seeing Peter and John about to go into the 


And Peter, fastening his eves upon him with 
And he gabe heed unto them, expecting to receive 


| hen Peter said, Silver and gold have J none; 
| but such as J have give J thee: In the name of 
| Jesus Christ of Nasareth rise up and walk. 

i And he took him by the right band, and lifted him 
up: and immediately bis feet and ankle bones re- 


And he leaping up stood, and walked, and entered 
with them into the temple, walking, and leaping, 


our own power or ho- 
liness we had made 
this man to walk?” 
The God of our fa- 
thers hath done all 
this! 

It was not in Peter 
—it was in Him who 
is the power of God 
unto recovery to 
every one who be- 
lieves. Therefore | 
do not point you at 
this hour to some 
college professor or to 
some civic official as 
the final source of in- 
spiration. | point 
you to Him who is 
above alland through 
all and inusall. He 








ful people who are 
making larger and larger use of mental and 
spiritual forces for the gaining and mainte- 
nance of that sound health, that mental poise, 
that serenity of heart which make for well- 
being. This is the trend and drift of modern 
life. The final forces are the spiritual forces, 
and the only man who is in a position to bring 
all that good grist to his mill is the man who 
lives in the high mood of religious faith. 


UCH as | have, give | thee,” said this 

man of faith! What were silver and 
gold compared with that? What were all 
the friendly offices which might have been 
rendered to the body that perisheth when set 
alongside of that gift of faith in the living God 
here called into action! There within arm’s 
length of that needy life was another finer 
form of energy which could renew the springs 
of action, purify the affections, strengthen 
the will which had gone lame and confirm 
all those better impulses which make for 


would have every one 
of us strengthened with might by His spirit in 
the inner man. He would have Christ dwell 
in our hearts by faith. He would have us all 
rooted and grounded in the practice of good 
will to the end that at last we may be filled 
with all the fullness of God. 

We all have our temptations to face, our 
obligations to meet, our doubts to solve, our 
duties to perform—duties which will not take 
no for an answer. If we go forth to the stiff 
hard task of living real lives and doing our 
full work in the world, leaning solely on the 
poor crutch of our own unaided, undirected 
strength, we shall fail—and we will deserve 
to fail. But if we go forth to live in the 
positive mood, in the sympathetic mood, and 
in the high mood of religious faith, then His 
name through faith in His name will give 
us that soundness and serviceableness which 
will be our best asset for the life that now is 
and the only adequate preparation for that 
longer, larger life which is to come. 
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When the Negro Comes North 


WHERE WILL THE MIGRATION STOP? 
By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


OMBS thrown from automobiles 
keep reminding Jesse Binga that 
he is not a welcome resident of 
South Park Avenue, Chicago. 

aman Seven times they have demolished 
his pute porch, shattered his front windows, 
hurled his marble statues from their marble 
pedestals, and strewed his costly rugs and gilt 
furniture with broken glass, even marring his 
grand piano, though it stands a long way 
back in the drawing room. 

Binga is colored, whereas South Park 
Avenue is white. Moreover, he deals ex- 
tensively in real-estate, and somehow— 
Chicago thinks it knows how—whole streets 
of fine mansions add themselves to the Black 
Belt. 

After showing me over the house, where | 
saw a library replete with sumptuously bound 
volumes and a dining room in which abundant 
silver gleamed superbly, Mrs. Binga got out 
photographs recording the effects of the 
seven bombs. They were quite sensational, 
yet she shares her husband’s determination 
tostay. “I will not run,” he says; “the race 
is at stake and not myself; if they can make 
me move, they will have accomplished much 
of their aim, because they can say, ‘We made 
Jesse Binga move; now certainly you'll have 
to move,’ to all the rest. If they can make 
the leader move, what chance will the smaller 
buyers have?” 

When I talked with him at his bank—the 
Binga State Bank, now in modest quarters, 
but soon to have a pretentious building 
of white marble—he made no comment on the 
bombings. His wife, even while exhibiting 
those seven photographs, avoided the martyr 
pose, and said merely, “One can’t live in the 
Black Belt. It is intolerable.” 

Parts of it are—most parts of it, in fact. 
As migrants from the South pour in by the 
tens of thousands, the district becomes more 
and more unattractive. At the first oppor- 
tunity, prosperous Negroes move out, all 





along its frontier, into adjacent white terri- 
tory. The whites reply with bombs. Within 
a period of less than three years there were 
forty-five racial bombings—“ boomings,” the 
Negroes call them. Fourteen went unreported 
by the press. They are no longer “news.” 
Besides, it is a bit dangerous to offend the 
various white “protective associations” that 
secretly favor bombing. 

Hoping against hope to stem “the rising 
tide of color” and make it possible for white 
people to continue to live where they have 
always lived, one of those protective associ- 
ations announces, “ We are a red-blood organ- 
ization and won't be driven out!” while 
another refuses to “run like rats from a sink- 
ing ship,” and still another cries, “ Rise up as 
one man and one woman, and say like Foch, 
“They shall not pass!” Files of the Real 
Estate Owners’ Journal disclose spirited pro- 
tests against the “invasion’—for example, 
“To damage a man’s property is to rob him,” 
“The Negro is using the Constitution and its 
rights to abuse the moral rights of the whites,”’ 
and “Every Negro who moves into a white 
neighborhood is making war on the white 
man!” 

The Negroes think these accusations alto- 
gether unfair. They say, “White people flee 
from us as from a pestilence; we are not 
‘invaders’ when we buy the property their 
‘dummies’ contrive to sell us. We are not 
‘making war on the white man’; we go only 
where he himself permits us to go.” They 
argue further that the property he surrenders 
to them had lost a part of its value before its 
sale. 

There would seem to be something in this. 
Governor Lowden’s Commission on Race 
Relations reports, “In virtually every neigh- 
borhood in Chicago where Negroes now live, 
they were preceded by two or more distinct 
groups, and an earlier and long-continued 
depreciation of property values is one expla- 
nation of their presence.” As the Com- 
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mission goes on to say, “This depreciation 
has come from several causes—physical 
deterioration; vacation of old and large 
houses by the death of their original occupants 
or their removal to new neighborhoods; and 
the encroachments of vice, business, or 
factories. In this way Negroes have found 
an opportunity to buy or rent at figures that 
are within their limited means.” 

Because of the immense inrush of Negroes 
from the South, the Black Belts of New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and 
Detroit are likewise expanding. In all those 
cities, Negroes declare, “It is not ‘invasion.’ 
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It has a richly carved stone front. Superb 
Chinese rugs brighten its interior. In dress, 
in manner, and in cultivation, its occupants 
resemble the white aristocrats who built it. 
All up and down the Boulevard for an aston- 
ishing distance every house is owned or leased 
by such Negroes. Never mind how they got 
there; Chicago feels that, in the nature of 
things, they do not belong*there, and harbors 
a fear that, any day, some Jesse Binga among 
them may carry the “invasion” further. 
Where will it eventually stop? At present, 
it seems to have no intention of ever stopping. 
Nor does the Negro “invasion” of New York, 

















W. E. BURGHARDT DUBOIS (RIGHT) 


The Editor of the Crisis, attending the third session of the Pan-African Congress. 


DuBois, an especially able and 


especially aggressive Negro, believes that hereafter violence will be met by violence and that ‘“‘ when the mob moves, we 


will meet it with bricks and clubs and guns.” 


We go only where white people ask us to go. 
As a rule, we rent, and landlords prefer us as 
tenants because they can make us pay twice 
what other tenants pay.” 

The word “invasion”’ is heard oftenest in 
Chicago. New York long since surrendered 
Harlem, and shows little resentment when 
its Negro quarter spreads. Philadelphia 
willingly surrenders the dowdy purlieus of 
South Street and neighboring thoroughfares. 
In Pittsburgh, Negroes claim Wylie Avenue— 
a slum—and no one cares. In Detroit, they 
can have the “St. Antwine”’ Street district; 
in Cleveland, the Central Avenue district; 
neither the one nor the other is attractive. 
But in Chicago they ‘invade’ splendor, not 
infrequently developing a new splendor of 
theirown. I was taken to see a Grand Boule- 
vard Negro, whose house must have cost 
originally at least fifty thousand dollars. 


He, like other prominent members of his race, foresees trouble 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and De- 
troit show an intention of stopping. In these 
cities it may yet become as troublesome a 
matter as in Chicago. 

The Federal Government is able legally to 
control this matter of the movement of whole 
races. If the Chinese become undesirable, 
“the Chinese must go.”’ If Europeans become 
undesirable, we limit them to “quotas.” But 
cities cannot say to this or that race or 
nationality, “We don’t like you. Stay out!” 
What they can say, by legal statute, is, “If 
you come, you must live where we tell you to 
live.” In the case of Negroes, Southern cities 
do just that. Northern cities refuse to and 
will probably keep on refusing. 

Nevertheless, segregation of a kind exists 
in Northern cities even now. In each of the 
Northern cities where migrants settle, practi- 
cally the entire Negro population lives in a 
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district by itself—or in two or three such 
districts—and despite their expansion, they 
are still very much too small to accommodate 
the swarms of new comers. It is precisely as 
Alexander Stevens, a Negro banker, says: 
we have no room for the migrants. 


REVELATIONS OF THE BLACK BELT 


RAMPING a Black Belt, one is generally 

impressed at first with its broad streets, 
its airiness, and the absence of tall rookeries. 
Sometimes its houses stand well apart. When 
in blocks, they are generally commodious- 
looking—former abodes of the well-to-do. 
But get inside, and behind, and below; then 
come revelations—frightful congestion be- 
hind brownstone fronts in Harlem, worse 
than Italian overcrowding in Philadelphia, 
Negroes herding in cellars beneath “St. 
Antwine” Street barber-shops in Detroit. 
There are migrants who live in converted 
barns. There are others who live in hastily 
improvised sheds. Negro boarding houses 
almost burst with new comers; some Negro 
boarding-houses have been known to auction 
off their rooms, while abominable dens exploit 
unwariness, robbing the men, outraging the 
women. At every branch of the Urban 
League, the problem claiming first attention 
is the housing problem. All migrations con- 
front that; but this particular migration 
confronts the housing problem at its worst, as 
it has come at the very time when Northern 
cities were least prepared to meet it. 

Now and then an onlooker suggests that 
when the truth about life in Northern Black 
Belts reaches the cotton fields and the South- 
ern industrial centers, migration will cease. 
Already you find new comers who own up to 
disillusionment. Says one: “Uncle told me 
he was living on Portland Avenue; that it was 
some great avenue. Found only a mud hole. 
| sure wished | was back home.” But 
wretched as it is, the usual migrant pro- 
nounces life in a Northern Black Belt more 
comfortable than Negro life in the South. 
He could describe a Black Belt with unsparing 
realism and still entice other Negroes North- 
ward. Indeed the “grapevine telegraph”’ 
could inform Southern Negroes how hard he 
works, and even that would not prevent their 
coming. 

“We must work very hard here, much 
harder than at home,” confess the migrants, 
and their employers remark: “Negroes up 
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here from the South never heard of working 
six days a week, being on time every morning, 
and staying till the job was done.” The 
South, “understanding the Negro’”’—that is 
to say, taking his faults for granted—has 
been indulgent. The North is not. More- 
over, the occupations open to migrants de- 
mand efficiency. Great numbers of them 
work in automobile factories, packing plants, 
and steel mills. According to a recent re- 
port, “engaged in the iron and steel industries 
are nearly 160,000 colored men, principally 
employed as laborers and semi-skilled workers 
in blast furnaces, steel rolling and plate mills; 
as forgemen, hammer men and welders, iron 
molders, founders, and casters; as machinists, 
millwrights and tool-makers, and as filers, 
grinders, buffers, and polishers.”” The Federal 
Department of Labor, after a study of colored 
workers in Northern factories and industrial 
plants, classes 38 per cent. as skilled. 

On the whole, employers like them. Not 
long ago, the Rev. Robert Bagwoll questioned 
eighty employers in Detroit. Forty were 
enthusiastic, twenty thought the Negro as 
efficient as the foreign-born white. Only one 
in four called him lazy, irregular, and unsatis- 
factory, and even then there was perhaps 
ground for suspicion that the employer had 
chosen the wrong Negroes and mismanaged 
them thereafter. The same may have been 
true of the manufacturer who said to me: 
“You can’t get better workers than these 
migrants are—the first year. Then look 
out!” 

E. F. Roberts, vice-president of the Pack- 
ard Motors Company, reports: “We have 
found that the Negro, both in skilled and in 
semi-skilled labor, is a good worker, consider- 
ably better than the European immigrant.” 
A stock vards official says: “Negroes make 
skilled workers; they are among the best of 
what we call ‘knife men’ we have.” A 
foundry superintendent says: “The foreman 
told me one time that we could never get 
colored men to grind, because they were 
afraid of the wheel; we discovered that that 
was not so at all; one of the best grinders we 
now have is a colored man.” 

By common account the Negro from the 
South is “a slower thinker” than the foreign- 
born white. But the Negro from the South 
has two important advantages; invariably he 
knows English and almost always he is re- 
luctant to strike. Though 488 locals of 
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colored workers in various industries are 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and though the United Mine Workers 
of America have thousands of colored mem- 
bers and officials, barely 4 per cent. of the 
Negroes are unionized. That is one reason 
why they so rapidly “invade”’ the industries. 
They thrive on labor troubles. Entering as 
strike-breakers, they have a chance of remain- 
ing, and frequently 
they do remain. 
So we find Samuel 
Gompers saying: “If 
the Negro is not or- 
ganized, he will tend 
to hamper the onward 
march of his white 
brothers and to be an 
influence in_ holding 
back the improvement 
of the condition of 
American toilers in 
every state. In the 
past the Negro has 
only too frequently 
been used by employ- 
ers to break strikes 
and beat down wages 
in our industrial cen- 
ters. The Negro could 
not have been used in 
that way if he had been 
organized and infused 
with the point of view 
of the working people 
of the United States. 
Hence the vital im- 
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Race hatred is played upon by capitalists to 
keep the two races apart and thus thwart their 
efforts at improving their condition. The 
1. W. W. will unite all of the oppressed of all 
colors.” 

Mere verbal response to such appeals is not 
lacking. The Friends of Negro Freedom tell 
black men, “If you don’t become organized 
vou will be massacred just as the white man 

was at Herrin, Illi- 
nois” and a Negro 
magazine, the Messen- 
ger, tellsthem: “Unless 
some systematic work 
is projected to union- 
ize Negro workers, 
they will again be the 
object of vicious and 
fanatical hatred and 
attacks by mobs of 
white workers, who 
are certain to regard 
the Negroes as intrud- 
ers. On the other 
hand the Negroes, with 
bitterness, are going 
to fight back. Such 
conflicts will widen the 
breach between the 
two groups.”’ 

But practical re- 
sponse is still very 
slow. Some Negroes 
explain this by saying 
that his religion checks 
the black man’s pro- 
gress; piously he sings, 


portance of pushing 
organization work 
among the Negro 
workers of all trades 
and industries.” 

One often hears 


ROBERT L. VANN 
Editor of the Pittsburgh Courier, who gives as the chief 
cause of the present migration the “disillusionment that 
has spread far and wide through our black race since the 
war.” The Negroes, returning from conditions of 
equality or nearly so in France, found that the South 
still ‘‘ Jim-Crowed” them 


“YouCan TakeAll the 
World but Give Me 
Jesus.” Others ask, 
“How can we organ- 
ize workers who shift 


that the unions have 

deliberately excluded Negroes. There has 
been some ground for that statement, but 
observe what is occurring now. Numerous 
unions extend May Day greetings to their 
“persecuted and oppressed Negro comrades 
and brothers!” They cry “Let us all fight, 
regardless of race, creed, color, or nationality, 
for the new day!”” Meanwhile, a pamphlet 
issued by the Industrial Workers of the World 
says: “Negroes have left one slavery for 
another which is shared by white workers. 


from industry toindus- 
tryr”’ The Messenger, 
which wants “an organization that should 
be to the Negro worker what the United 
Hebrew Trades and the Italian Chamber of 
Labor are to the Jewish and the Italian 
workers,” adding that there are “fully 
4,000,000 Negro men, women, and children” 
eligible for membership, says, “ When out of 
the unions, Negroes complain of the bars 
erected by citizen unions against their joining; 
after they join the unions, they complain 
about race prejudice within the unions.” 
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It appears, however, that the migrant, on 
his side, is not devoid of prejudice. As a 
Negro puts it, “In church, school, and press, 
the Negro has been taught to love and respect 
the rich, but to regard with suspicion ‘the 
poor white’ or the white workers.”” Down- 
right hatred of all whites is spreading. Mar- 
cus Garvey—saluted by his black retainers as 
“Lord Marcus” and “our Jehovah’—re- 
fuses to enter the Harlem Public Library be- 
cause white people manage it. In a fit of 
rage he called one of his black retainers “a 
white man.” Even mulattoes now come 
under suspicion, and a Negro paper, the 
Indianapolis Freeman, complains, “There is 
a small coterie of hate-to-be-Negroes who 
ought to get out of our race immediately.” 
More than once a representative of the “high 
yellow”’ or “near white,” in talking with me, 
has taken pains to declare his loyalty to the 
Negro ‘‘group.’’ Samuel Gompers would wield 
several times his present influence among 
Negroes if he were black. He would wield 
incalculable influence if he were ‘‘black-black,”’ 
though he would still find that instinctively 
Negro labor “moves individually and by 
necessity,” that the average migrant takes 
little thought for the morrow, and that there 
are migrants abysmally benighted. Of these 
the majority persist in believing that a 
“closed shop”’ is a shop closed to Negroes. 

In time, they will understand—-unless, as 
the statisticians have predicted, they “all 
die off.”” Thirty years ago, Frederick Hoff- 
man declared that the Negroes’ “extreme 
liability to consumption would alone suffice 
to seal their doom as a race.”” To-day the 
Statisticians tell us that nine-tenths of the 
piccaninnies in New York have rickets, and 
migrants from the South easily fall prey to 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and the “flu,” as is 
only to be expected. Commonly, migrations 
follow horizontal lines on the map. Here, 
migration follows a vertical line on the map. 
Originally a tropical race and afterward 
accustomed to a warm climate in the South, 
Negroes brave the severity of Northern 
winters. 

Then, too, one finds that this migration, 
like others, is attended by occasional moral 
lapses. Black prostitutes follow the migrants 
Northward. The migrants, either single or 
coming in advance of their families, some- 
times behave as pioneers behaved in the 
West, and pay the penalty. But no one, 


while tramping a Black Belt, will find it 
easy to believe that the Negro is dying 
off. The wonderful thing, to anybody tramp- 
ing a Black Belt, is that, in the same city, 
there is still room for quite a number of white 
folks. And on reflection one begins to ask 
if statisticians are not overtaxing their 
abilities when they compile figures concerning 
black folks in migration. Every Northbound 
train alters the facts. Daily, Negroes shift 
from one Northern industrial center to 
another. And the facts, even when captured, 
are often deceptive. 

It is a fact, for example, that the hospitals 
report numerous surgical cases. On investi- 
gation, a considerable share of them turn out 
to be cases that ought to have had surgical 
treatment before the Negroes came North. 
Again, it is a fact that migration is attended 
by a falling birth rate. On investigation, you 
learn that Negroes are beginning deliberately 
to limit their poputation increase as they rise 
in the economic scale. Still again, it is a fact 
that migration is attended by a rising death 
rate. On investigation, you find that the 
migrants are mainly adults, a proportion of 
whom would die in a relatively short space of 
time anywhere. Also you find that infant 
mortality is decreasing wherever migrants 
become prosperous, as then the mothers stop 
going out to work. 

But is the Negro death rate actually as high 
as reported? Eugene Kinkle Jones, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Urban League. 
thinks not. Instead of counting deaths, the 
statisticians count Negroes, he tells me, and 
are poor hands even at that. Would they 
imagine that Walter White, in New York, was 
a Negro? Would they imagine that Charles 
W. Chessnut, in Cleveland—a member of the 
Rowfant Club and the Chamber of Com- 
merce—was a Negro? I had known them 
both for weeks and months before hearing 
that, technically, they are black. When | 
did hear it | was astonished. 


NEGROES BLACK ONLY BY REPUTATION 


MONG the migrants, Negroes who are 
black only by reputation feel a strong 

and wholly understandable impulse to shed 
the reputation. Many of them are doing so. 
In a strange land it is not difficult. Even 
Negroes who retain a slight swarthiness are 
“crossing over.” In our Northern industrial 
centers a slight swarthiness arouses no sus- 
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picion, so accustomed have we grown to the 
olive coloring of aliens from southern Europe, 
and if there remains slight frizziness of hair, 
such remedies as Kinkout are wonderfully 
successful. 

In Cesar’s time, Rome had Negro slaves. 
Where are their descendents to-day? The 
white race has absorbed them. Precisely the 
same thing is happening here and now, and 
the sooner-or-later-a-black-baby myth fails 
to prevent it. Indeed, “crossing over” is 
common enough to make Negroes 
speak of it as noticeably affecting 
their numbers. They remind the 
statisticians that figures tending 
to foreshadow race-extinction 
would be less ominous if we could 
obtain figures representing race- 
leakage. 

Still, the Negro appears much 
alarmed about his health. He 
notes the warnings issued by the 
American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, piously observes the 
National Negro Health Week in- 
stituted by Booker Washington, - 
and reads the excellent how-to- 
keep-well column written for the 
Negro press by a famous Negro, 
Dr. A. Wilberforce Williams of 
Chicago, who was the first surgeon 
ever to operate successfully on the 
human heart. Meanwhile comes 
advice by word of mouth from 600 
other Negro physicians and 3,000 
Negro nurses. Even drugless 





Negro “want to live among the whites.” He 
risks bombs in preference to risking contagion. 

In his struggle for health the Negro feels 
that he is not so much gaining health as 
regaining it. He tells you that unspoiled 
Africa knew neither tuberculosis nor venereal 
disease. He recalls that in pre-emancipation 
days, when Negroes were well fed, housed 
in clean cabins, and regularly inspected, the 
death rate among slaves was lower than that 
among whites. To-day he has great faith 
in the hardihood of his race. He 
hears that “Army records for the 
World War credit the Negro with 
having had a larger percentage 
of men accepted for the Army 
from those drafted than was the 
case with the whites,” and that 
“after they were registered, a 
larger proportion were admitted 
for full military service.” Nor 
do Negroes forget their athletes 
—their football heroes who battle 
before fifty thousand colored 
spectators at the “ annual classic” 
where two Negro universities. 
Lincoln and Howard, clash; their 
many track stars, whose photo- 
graphs adorn the sanctum of 
every colored sporting editor; 
and their pugilists—- Jack Johnson 
in chief. Of late a new “black 
hope” has arisen, Sammy Baker. 
Douglas Fairbanks discovered 


EUGENE KINKLE JONES Sammy—height 6 ft., 4 in.; 
The Executive Secretary of weight, 234 Ibs; amiable pugnac- 


healing finds Negro practitioners, - the National Urban League ity unlimited. 


among them the great “Mme. in New York City, who attrib- 
utes the reports on the high haps dis . . 
Negro death rate toignorance P€TNaps istant, the migration 


Mitchell,” who is said to have a 


Some day, though the day is 


wonderful healing power in her on the part of the statis- will stop. It will stop, not be- 
hands and to cure many cases _ ticians. “They count Negroes cayse of its transitory misadven- 


in which physicians have failed. 
In |Cleveland | drove past a 
church where she was holding a 
clinic. Long rows of automobiles stood out- 
side, and only a few had white owners. 
Again, the Negro seeks to improve his 
health by escaping from the Black Belt. In 
the South, he observes that when pestilence 
comes, the Negro quarter suffers first and 
worst. In the North, even where a Black 
Belt is fairly sanitary, he retains his belief 
that white neighborhoods are healthier. Re- 
sponsible leaders say that this, and not a 
craving for “equality,” is what makes the 


instead of deaths and are : 
poor hands even at that,” is tures—the wretchedness while 


his opinion 


room is being found for the mi- 
grants, the race-friction while they 
are adjusting themselves to industry, and the 
havoc of health while they are learning to 
endure the Northern winter—but because of 
forces they little reckon with at present. 
There is a limit, somewhere, to the amount of 
black labor Northern industry can employ. 
There is perhaps a limit somewhere to Amer- 
ica’s just resentment against European labor; 
in a moment of folly Congress may again 
admit aliens wholesale. There is a possi- 
bility—more than a possibility, the Souther- 
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ners believe—that the South will succeed in 
its splendid effort to become what nature 
intends it to be, an ideal home for the Negro. 
There is also a possibility that, if Negroes 
continue to overrun Northern cities, race- 
feeling in these Northern cities will develop a 
bitterness unknown in the South. The 
South can be violent, but the South wants 
the Negro. The North, as the hideous race- 
riots in Omaha, East St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Washington have proved, can be still more 
violent, and the North in general does not 
want the Negro. During my stay in Chicago, 
an outbreak occurred at North Chicago, a 
little town thirty miles distant, and Chicago- 
ans were saying: “Good! Let’s have the 
thing settled, one way or the other.”” When 
| asked what they would consider a settle- 
ment, they said: “Chasing all the niggers 
back where they came from!” 


AFRICA OR BRAZIL? 


YOMETIMES I question whether the Negro, 
despite his jubilance over having come 
Northand despite his insistence that whatever 
abode he has chosen in the North is “the best 
city for the Negro,” has not at moments cer- 
tain vague misgivings. Jubilance over having 
come North failed to restrain all the migrants 
from cheering when Marcus Garvey donned 
red-black-and-green robes, declared himself 
“Provisional President of the Republic of 
Africa,’ and pointed ‘the way to a rival 
Canaan. He is under a cloud now, but his 
newspaper, the Negro World, still thrives, and 
the Garvey Defense Fund is growing. In 
Cleveland, | saw posters proclaiming him 
“hero, martyr, patriot.” Meanwhile, Robert 
S. Abbott, owner and publisher of the Chicago 
Defender, points the way to yet another rival 
Canaan—Brazil. 

A year of my childhood was spent there— 
the year 1876, when gradual emancipation 
was still in progress. About the streets | saw 
emancipated Negroes carrying shoes in their 
hands. Shoes were the badge of freedom. 
When they hurt, they came off. But, on or 
off, they had to be displayed or the emanci- 
pated Negroes would be mistaken for slaves. 
| remember seeing slaves. My father leased 
a black maid. When he dismissed her, she 
went down on her knees to him, fearing that 
her owner would beat her for having been 
discharged. No such scenes are witnessed in 
Brazil to-day. Once they gain admittance 
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to it, the country will make a splendid refuge 
for American Negroes. 

Recently the Defender published in trans- 
lation an article contributed to a Brazilian 
newspaper by Lauro de Nantes, who says: 
“It is possible, no doubt, that with the en- 
trance of the North American Negro a mixed 
race would predominate here. But I, a 
Brazilian, would prefer a thousand times to 
see our parliament, embassies, and legations 
mulattoes, or men like the late bishop, Don 
Silverio [a black gentleman], on account of 
their knowledge and virtues, in substitution 
to the many ‘medallions’ who do very little 
honor to our country. Carlos Gomez was a 
mulatto, and yet in spite of this he seized the 
admiration of the world for his superb genius. 
Perhaps the only thing our national congress 
might examine is whether there exists among 
them—contrary to our own Negroes—a 
hatred against the white race.”’ 

As Robert S. Abbott was lately in Brazil, 
spying out the land, his foes, who are many, 
will say that he put Senhor de Nantes up to 
writing this. At the office of the Brazilian 
Consul General in New York, | find no such 
suspicion. From time to time Brazilians 
discuss admitting Negroes, just as Americans 
from time to time discuss admitting China- 
men. For Brazil, with a territory nearly as 
large as all Europe, has a population of only 
about thirty millions, and greatly needs 
workers. Negroes adapt themselves readily 
to the Brazilian climate. They resist tropical 
diseases. They will work under a blazing 
sun. Says De Nantes: “Considering that at 
least five million North American Negroes are 
trained to cotton-growing, | should think that 
their emigrating to our country would solve, 
once for all, our most important agricultural 
problem.” 

Doubtless; and on the Negroes’ side the 
dream of emigrating to Brazil represents the 
first rational manifestation of black Zionism. 
Back-to-Africa projects are chimerical: no 
American Negro longs for the jungle; but 
Brazil is civilized. If half its population is 
colored, so much the better. If the journey 
to Brazil is a long one, Negroes bound for 
Liberia went as far. If success in Brazil 
presupposes the learning of Portuguese, are 
not Spanish-speaking Negroes, French- 
speaking Negroes, and Dutch-speaking Ne- 
groes constantly pouring into New York from 
the West Indies? 
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FROM JEW TO COL- 
ORED BAPTIST 
A synagogue on Thirty- 
third Street and Indiana 
Avenue, Chicago, recently 
purchased by Negroes and 
converted into a Baptist 
church. The expansion of 
the Black Belts in cities 
like New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
and Cleveland is very lit- 
tle resented by the whites, 
since they embrace locali- 
ties that are on the whole 
undesirable, but in Chi- 
cago the Negroes invade 
districts not only desirable 








ONCE WHITE, NOW 
BLACK 


Trinity M. E. Church on 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
which the Negroes bought. 
The whites must move 
to districts as yet abso- 
lutely closed to colored 
folk. There is no ques- 
tion that the flood of immi- 
grants from the South, 
dirty, uneducated and 
thoroughly disorganized, 
make the Black Belt intol- 
erable to the Northern 
Negro who moves out into 
white districts. He is either 
met by bombs or effec- 








but eminently prosperous 


tively shunned 


Still, the onlookers 
who see in emigra- 
tion to Brazil a relief 
from the overcrowd- 
ing of our Northern 
industrial centers 


ON SOUTH PARK AVENUE 


The residences in this Chicago district were at one time 
inhabited entirely by conservative white families. Now 
Negroes have bought homes on the Avenue and hang on 
to them in spite of occasional violences on the part of pro- 
testing whites. Whole blocks of splendid mansions are 
adding themselves to the “Black Belt,” although it is 
in an attempt to escape the Belt that well-to-do Negroes 
buy houses in districts predominantly white 


They have hardly so 
much as explored 
them. At present the 
Northward migra- 
tion runs in grooves 
—in haphazard 





with Negroes from 
the South should reconsider. Robert S. 
Abbott was admitted to Brazil only as a 
tourist. No black alien can settle there. 
Strict law forbids, and the Brazilian vice- 
consul in New York smiles when you suggest 
that some day the law may be modified. 
Shall we conclude, then, that this newest 
black Zionism has no significance? On the 
contrary, it has great significance. It indi- 
cates a deep unrest, a perpetual alertness, and 
a determination—somehow, somewhere—to 
find a blissful haven for Negroes. If Brazil 
remains closed to them, as in all likelihood it 
will, the same unrest, the same alertness, and 
the same determination will seek results else- 
where. Negroes have not by any means 
exhausted the possibilities of the North. 


grooves, moreover, 
and grooves from which it may free itself. 
Why should the migration single out New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
and Detroit as its principal goals, when forty 
other Northern cities await invasion? Who 
shall say but that before long they, too, will 
have their Black Belts, steadily expanding, 
their bombs, and their Jesse Bingas? 

Neither hardships in the North, nor over- 
tures from the South, nor the appeals of black 
Zionism show any sign, thus far, of abating 
the migration. The Negro is making good. In 
many a Northern community the question 
henceforward will be, not: “ What shall we do 
with the Negro?” but: “ What will the Negro 
do with us?”’ By crossing Mason and Dixon’s 
line he becomes a citizen. He can vote. No 
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one imagines that the Negro vote will ever 
dominate the North as it dominated the 
South under Reconstruction. But every 
Black Belt plays its part in municipal politics 
(what success would William Hale Thompson 
have enjoyed in Chicago without the support 
of Negro voters’), and only recently we saw 
how Negro voters can affect state and national 
politics. In several states, described as 
“pivotal,” they hold the balance of power. 
When the Republicans lately undertook to 
reduce the number of Southern delegates to 
their National Convention, there went up a 
cry of “Hands off, or in every one of those 
pivotal States the Negroes will go over to the 
Democrats!’’ So the Republicans yielded. 
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Thus far, the migration has added very few 
ballots to the Negro vote. From habit and 
from a fear not yet outgrown, migrants 
commonly shun the polls. Will they continue 
to shun the polls? In Philadelphia, last 
November, Alexander Stevens and his Active 
Workers got out 60,000 Negro voters by a 
house-to-house canvass—Republican voters, 
but the’ Radicals are free to employ the 
same methods, and the day is past when 
every Negro declared himself “a 100 per 
cent. American.” Not long ago a Negro 
who wields enormous influence called his 
country “the United Hates.”” Of the 750,000 
migrants already in the North, where they 
will soon learn to vote, many share his views. 























A Reply From the Union Miners 


MUST MURDER BE THE PRICE OF COAL? 


Mr. Ellis Searles, editor of the United Mine Workers’ Journal, and representing 
the International Union, has written a criticism of Mr. Carl C. Dickey’s articles which 
appeared in the March and April issues of the WorLb’s Work, under the title “Must 


Murder Be the Price of Coal?”’ 


It has seemed to the editors that those who read the articles might be interested in 


Mr. Searles’s reaction to them. 


Mr. Searles’s comments appear below, immediately 


followed by Mr. Dickey’s answers, in italics —THE EpITOoRS. 


HE first article in question had to do with 

industrial conditions in the non-union coal 

fields of West Virginia. The trouble is due 

principally to the policy of non-union coal 
companies in taking to themselves the adminis- 
tration of law in that state and thus supplanting or 
controlling the law enforcement machinery. Such 
a system is un-American and unsound, vet it exists 
in West Virginia. In no other state could a bunch 
of cold-blooded coal corporations effectually arro- 
gate to themselves the same degree of mastery over 
public officials, courts, sheriffs, and police as they 
have done in West Virginia. They have spent 
millions of dollars for propaganda and for the 
furtherance of this control. And they collect 
these millions from the consumers of their coal. 
By following this policy they breed discontent, 
distrust, fear, and resentment, but they make 
money by doing it. Their methods incite citizens 
of the state to such a degree of indignation that 
their anger leads them into acts which violate laws 
that are made through coal company influence. 
And, then, resentment by the citizenship. against 
this outrageous policy is promptly denounced as 
violence and inexcusable crime. That is the 
attitude that is reflected in the article in question. 
Little or no blame is laid at the door of the non- 
union coal companies which force this condition 
upon the state, but every act of the individual coal 
miner in opposition thereto is quickly and roundly 
denounced and the miner held up to public scorn, 
and condemnation. It is not right but it is a fact, 
nevertheless. 

Commenting upon the system of non-union coal 
operators in Logan County supplying money to 
pay the salaries of deputy sheriffs, Senator Kenyon, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, said, after that committee had investi- 
gated the West Virginia situation in 1922: 

“The system of paying deputy sheriffs out of 
funds contributed by the operators, as the testi- 
mony shows has been done in Logan County, 
where a large number of deputy sheriffs were paid 


not out of the public treasury but out of funds of 
the operators, is a vicious and un-American policy 
and a practice that should cease. Public officers 
should be paid out of the public treasury. It is 
rather freely admitted that the purpose of this 
plan is to prevent men coming into the county to 
organize the United Mine Workers. Men have 
been driven out of the county who have attempted 
todo so. It would be difficult to imagine how any 
industrial peace could be brought about by such 
tactics. It would be just as logical to have mem- 
bers of Congress paid by certain interests or to have 
the judges of the courts paid by other interests. 
Undoubtedly this system has helped to bring about 
some of the friction that has been created. We 
do not hesitate to denounce this practice as con- 
trary to the genius and spirit of our institutions and 
to urge that it be discontinued. Reference may 
be made here to the situation in Logan County, 
which has been much commented on in the evi- 
dence. There is complete industrial autocracy in 
this county. Members of the United Mine 
Workers of America are driven out of the country 
by force if necessary. The operators of that 
county contributed in 1920 $46,630 to the payment 
of deputy sheriffs. The year 1921 it was $61,517.” 


There is no disagreement on the undesirability of 
that arrangement for the payment of public police 
officers out of private corporate funds, or the employ- 
ment of any other method of payment which would 
tend to obligate public police officers to place the wel- 
fare of corporations before the general public welfare 
or the welfare of any citizen. In my articles I 
pointed out in several places that there was general 
condemnation of this system, and among other au- 
thorities I quoted the reports of the United States Coal 
Commission as follows: “The irrepressible conflict 
between the organizers of the United Mine Workers 
and the non-union operators and miners, with the 
racial traits and characteristics above described, 
together with the inability of the state and local au- 
thorities to cope with the situation, is the real cause, 
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not the mine guard. That, however, a public official 
should be privately paid is indefensible.” 


OME one may say that, even if this is all true, 

it does not justify nor excuse murder. Certainly 

not. But it provokes, breeds, and causes murder, 

which is a thousand times worse than if some one 
were to attempt to justify or excuse it. 

Crime cannot be excused or condoned. This is 
a country of law, but it is also a country in which 
the law must be administered fairly and impartially 
to all men alike. 

Yes, crimes have been committed in West 
Virginia. Some of these crimes have been com- 
mitted by members of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and no one deplores this fact more than 
the miners’ union itself. Every time a member 
of the union violates a law, enemies of the union 
pounce upon the incident as proof that the union 
should be wiped out and destroyed. But when 
critics attempt to show that the International 
Union of the United Mine Workers of America is 
responsible for these unlawful acts it is time to call 
a halt. The miners’ union is powerless to control 
or direct the personal conduct of each and every 
one of its 580,000 members scattered from ocean 
to ocean and lakes to gulf. It possesses no police 
force, nor is it a court that can punish for violations 
of the law of the land. It can and it does penalize 
its members for violations of its own organization 
laws and rules, but that is the limit of its juris- 
diction. 

The United Mine Workers of America preaches 
the doctrine of law and order. Orderly process is 
its fundamental principle. It has its lawful aims, 
purposes, and aspirations and it seeks to attain its 
ends, but always in an orderly manner. 


The statement that the union always seeks its ends 
in an orderly manner cannot be squared with what 
happened at Herrin, Cliftonville, or the armed march 
in Logan County, or with dozens of other occurrences 
except by the further explanation made by Mr. 
Searles that if any member of the union or any local 
organizes or commits crimes, the central body cannot 
prevent it. From the public point of view it makes 
little difference; the result is the same whether Mr. 
Lewis is particeps criminis or not. Local unions 
bought guns and ammunition, organized war, com- 
mitted a massacre, financed the defense of the murder- 
ers, etc. The local unions who do these things are 
members of what Mr. Searles claims is a guiltless 
and impotent central body. There is no guarantee 
in that to the public that under similar circumstances 
such things will not happen again. 


UT let me point out some of the untrue state- 
ments in the article in question. 
The article says that the United Mine Workers 
of America paid William McKell, owner of the 
mine at Willis Branch, West Virginia, $400,000 for 
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damages for what took place there in a strike. 
That statement is absolutely untrue. The United 
Mine Workers of America did not pay William Mc- 
Kell $400,000 to settle his damage suit against 
the union. William McKell was just as anxious 
as the miners’ union to get rid of the lawsuit. The 
union figured that it would cost perhaps $50,000 
to hire lawyers to fight the case in court. It would 
be cheaper to effect a settlement, and it paid 
McKell a sum far less than the $50,000 which it 
would have had to spend for lawyers. 


That fact on Willis Branch was taken from the 
report of the United States Coal Commission which 
was released for publication on September 20, 1923— 
usually called the “civil liberties report’ —in which 
it was stated: “‘ The United Mine Workers of America 
have paid more than $400,000 in damages for the 
destruction of the Willis Branch Coal Company’ s 
mines.” What better authority could be desired? 
Moreover, granted that the sum mentioned is not 
correct—which is not admitted—it is not so important 
as the fact that the union recognized and accepted the 
responsibility for a long campaign of violence and 
lawlessness at Willis Branch, and that outstanding 
fact cannot be altered by any quibble over the total. 
The responsibility, as it ts accepted by the union, re- 
mains the same whether the payment of damages was 
$50,000 or $400,000. 


OHN L. LEWIS, International President of the 
United Mine Workers of America, is fully able to 
take care of himself in any controversy of whatever 
character it may be, and | am not assuming to de- 
prive him of that North American privilege in this 
instance. But there is a statement in the article 
that tends to criminalize him and it calls for 
attention. The article says President Lewis made 
certain statements in a speech at Bluefield, West 
Virginia, in 1920. That statement also is untrue. 
President Lewis never made a “‘speech”’ or public 
address in Bluefield in his life, neither in 1920 nor 
at any other time. 


Mr. Searles is technically correct. Mr. Lewis did 
not make a speech in Bluefield. He talked to a re- 
porter on the train going through Bluefield and the 
reporter dated his despatches from Bluefield. 


ROMINENCE is given in the article to a charge 
that David A. Robb, an international organizer 
for the United Mine Workers of America, was im- 
plicated in certain unlawful acts in Mingo County, 
West Virginia. This, of course, leaves the reader 
under the impression that whatever was done 
unlawfully in Mingo County had the sanction of 
the International Union. Why did not the article 
state, also, the fact that as soon as President Lewis 
discovered that Robb was doing things that should 
not be done he discharged Robb as an international 
organizer and disavowed his conduct? 
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Robb was mentioned only incidentally in the coal 
articles, but now that Mr. Searles has raised the 
question perhaps it 1s not amiss to tell something more 
about him. Robb was convicted of a crime while he 
was working for the union in Colorado, but by execu- 
tive clemency escaped serving his term. He aided in 
the direction of that long campaign of violence at 
Willis Branch, for which the union admits accepting 
responsibility, and witnesses under oath have testified 
that Robb used union money to buy arms and en- 
couraged the union miners to adopt violent methods. 
Is it possible that John L. Lewis, who sent Robb to 
Willis Branch, remained in ignorance of the main 
facts of that long campaign of violence? Certainly 
Robb’s conduct at Willis Branch did not conform 
to those doctrines of law and orderly procedure 
which Mr. Searles declares are upheld by the inter- 
national officers. After Willis Branch Robb went 
to Mingo County, where the same tactics were used. 
For this Mr. Searles says he was discharged and 
disavowed. The West Virginia authorities sought 
the arrest of Robb for violation of the martial law 
regulations and he fled to Indiana, and extradition 
proceedings failed. However, after ‘‘ his discharge” 
and flight from West Virginia he reappeared in union 
activities in Indiana and during the strike of 1922 was 
identified as one of the men who attempted to stop the 
production of coal at the small Indiana wagon mines. 
In the second article of the series appears this state- 
ment: “One of the men who took a leading part in this 
campaign against the production of coal in Indiana 
was David Robb, the same international organizer of 
the union who aided in that long and violent campaign 
at Willis Branch and who moved over to Mingo 
County, West Virginia, when the unionization 
campaign there became critical and bitter.” 


HE article contains an allegation that there is a 

conspiracy between the operators and the union 
in what is known as the Central Competitive Field 
and that this conspiracy is directed against the 
non-union coal companies of West Virginia. 


* No assertion was made that a “conspiracy” exists 
at present, or has existed in recent years, between the 
operators and union miners of the Central Competi- 
tive Field, with the aim of organizing the West Vir- 
ginia non-union mines. It was cited as the 
historical fact that this agreement did exist several 
years ago, that the troubles in West Virginia even 
now may be attributed in a measure to the influence 
of that obsolete agreement, that coal operators 
codperated with the union in this movement against 
the non-union fields, and that the check-off of union 
dues was one of the results of this agreement. The 
testimony relating to this agreement is in the record 
of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
1921, special inquiry into conditions in the West 
Virginia coal fields, pages 393-425 and 448-460 
(Kenyon Committee). 


UCH space in the article is devoted to telling 

about the “armed march”’ in 1921, and to an 
effort to show that the miners’ union was respon- 
sible for all of the lawlessness that accompanied 
it. Ifthe article had told all of the truth instead of 
only a part of it, the complexion of the entire 
story would have been changed. It did not tell 
that when International President Lewis received 
his first information that the men were gathering 
and that they were starting a march toward Logan 
County he called all local and district officials of 
the union in that field by long distance telephone 
and told them that the thing must be stopped. He 
told them that there must be no such march or dem- 
onstration, and he did all in his power to stop it. 


It does seem peculiar, in view of this strong attitude 
of President Lewis, as reported by Mr. Searles, that 
his personal representative investigating the armed 
march—Philip Murray, Vice-President of the 
Union—should report to the union convention as 
follows: ‘“‘I visited the battlefront, met with large 
numbers of the citizens’ army, discussed every phase 
of the so-called insurrection with them, and am satis- 
fied in my own mind that if Federal troops had not 
arrived in West Virginia when they did, there would 
have been little cause for complaint from any one about 
further activities of the Baldwin-Felts mine guards in 
West Virginia, as the citizens’ army was making 
steady advance into the camp of iis enemy.” This 
is what Governor Morgan of West Virginia said in 
a statement at the time of the trouble: ‘Never at any 
time did he |Jobn L. Lewis] offer his assistance 
until he knew that Federal troops had been requested 
to suppress the insurrection.” 


EVERAL pages of Mr. Searles’s commen- 

tary were devoted to discussion of allega- 
tions Which he thought should have been 
mentioned in the coal articles, and some of 
these queries, summarized briefly, are as 
follows: 

Why did the articles mention the fact that 
union miners were indicted in connection with 
the armed marches and fail to explain why 
indictments were not returned against the 
so-called army of Logan County defenders? 

Why did not the articles “tell about the 
brutal conduct of the hired thugs in the 
employ of the non-union coal companies’’? 

Why was there “no mention of the fact 
that hundreds of union miners have been 
arrested and thrown in Don Chafin’s jail at 
Logan for no reason except that they dared to 
join or talk in favor of the union’”’? 

Why was there “no mention of the exis- 
tence of a kangaroo court in the jail at 
Welch, presided over by a man of giant size 
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who was charged with murder and who 
wielded the strap on the backs of union 
miners who were arrested and jammed in the 
over-crowded cells’’? 

Why was there “no mention of the union 
miner who was murdered in Don Chafin’s 
jail at Logan’’? 


Mr. Searles’s point is that I could have told a great 
many more incidents detrimental to the operators 
than I did. This is true. It is equally true that I 
could have told many more about the union. I was 
not seeking to weigh the relative iniquities of the 
miners and operators. I was writing from the public 
point of view. From that angle the union is more 
important than the operators, for the union threatened 
the public with a monopoly which the operators were 
too divided to do. In President Harding’s words: 
“If the coal producers of the United States were so 
organized that a national body were to determine the 
policy of every member and permit no sales of coal 
except on dictation of terms by the national officials, 
every state legislature and Congress would instantly 
put an end to such a practice. The mine workers 
unhesitatingly assumed national dictation. It is the 
big issue involved in the present dispute. Frankly, 
I think it must be dealt with if we are to have any 
security and any assurance of a supply of fuel.” 


HE article refers to Governor Morgan, of West 

Virginia, as the man ‘“‘who has reorganized the 
National Guard of the state and is striving to make 
law and order the rule there.”” Why did not the 
article go on and state that Governor Morgan 
reorganized the National Guard by putting 
National Guard uniforms on a lot of these privately 
paid deputies and mine guards? And why did it 
not go further and state the fact that the man 
whom Governor Morgan placed in charge of the 
reorganization of the National Guard was the 
same man who boastfully testified before a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate that “the 
Constitution of the United States does not apply 
in West Virginia’’? 


Governor Morgan was not mentioned in the text of 
the articles, but in a caption under his picture ap- 
peared the sentence quoted by Mr. Searles. I did not 
go on and state the facts suggested by Mr. Searles, for 
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one reason, because I do not know that they are true. 
Mr. Searles asserts them and Governor Morgan 
characterizes Mr. Searles’s statements as ‘‘ absolutely 
and unqualifiedly false.” 


ESIDES the article in the March issue of the 

Wor.ip’s Work dealing with West Virginia, 
there was another by the same author in the April 
issue in which it is charged that the United Mine 
Workers of America was responsible for the terrible 
crimes that were committed at Herrin, Illinois, and 
Cliftonville, West Virginia, during the nation-wide 
strike of coal miners in 1922. Just as in the West 
Virginia article, it is evident that no attempt was 
made to get all the facts in regard to these two 
cases. Why did not the article tell of the com- 
munist plot to bring about the Herrin massacre 
as a part of the plan for the communists to seize 
control of the miners’ strike, turn it into an armed 
insurrection and revolution for the overthrow of 
the American Government? These facts were 
available. They are contained in amazing detail 
in Senate Document No. 14, officially published for 
public distribution by the United States Senate in 
January, 1924. A copy of Senate Document No. 
14 is before me, and I take the liberty of presenting 
the facts in regard to Herrin and Cliftonville as 
they are there given. 


[The document may be had by application 
to Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts, who had it printed.| 


Senate Document No. 14 1s a reprint of a pampblet 
written by Mr. Searles, intended to prove that the 
Herrin massacre was the work of communists and 
not of miners’ union. I did not accept Mr. Searles’ s 
pamphlet because the union funds, not communist 
funds, in Illinois were used to defend those accused of 
the Herrin murders and because the United States 
Coal Commission made a careful investigation of 
the Herrin massacre, and as a result of that investi- 
gation included this paragraph in its report on civil 
liberties: 

“Tt has been suggested that this was a communistic 
movement. It is true that communists have made 
efforts to establish organizations in that county and 
that a few foreigners were induced to join; but there 
is no evidence that this had any relation to this 
lamentable and horrible occurrence.” 























Workers’ Partnership in Industry 


By ELBERT 


H. GARY 


Chairman of the United States Steel Corporation 


EVER in the history of industry 
has the subject of codperation be- 
tween the human elements that 
make up the strength of an organ- 
ization been as widely discussed 

as to-day. The whole world is alive to the 
subject. It has ceased to be a matter of in- 
ternal dissension or discussion. It has be- 
come one of general interest. The man on the 
street has informed himself and will tell you 
if you give him a chance just wherein the man 
in the office or the man at the bench is making 
a mistake. 

That he isn’t always right is to be expected. 
That he is thinking about this problem is a 
wholesome indication of the trend of the times. 
Whether industry is healthy or not, whether 
relations are sound between the men who 
direct its movements and those who interpret 
the directions in terms of humming machinery 
and roaring furnaces, are matters of import- 
ance to all the people of our country, including 
the person who thinks himself an outsider to 
the movement. He is not an outsider. He 
pays according to the pulse-beat of all indus- 
try. If that is feverish, he must dig down 
further into his pocket to buy the things that 
support life. When the pulse is normal, he 
enjoys peace and plenty. 

His interest in extending these normal pe- 
riods so satisfactory to him and conducive of 
world-progress is bringing his attention to the 
subject of man-to-man relationships in in- 
dustry. He wants to know what makes the 
Wheels go round in productive rhythm at one 
time and what it is that clogs them to slug- 
gishness or inaction at another. He reads, he 
studies, he discusses these problems. News 
is now carried at lightning speed; what hap- 
pens in one locality is known almost immedi- 
ately throughout the country. The best and 


the worst in the way of human conditions that 
industry can offer are exposed to the light of 
day and the thought of men. Naturally, 
therefore, comparisons are made, thought is 
encouraged, and progress is given momentum. 
Not the least satisfactory sign of this progress 


is that the man on the street—the public, ina 
word—has definitely come to the conclusion 
that he, also, is an important factor in in- 
dustry. 

The best informed and most successful 
people now believe that the rights, inter- 
ests, and welfare of every class are of equal 
importance. In feudal days those occupving 
high positions, who furnished the capital for 
industry, possessed and exercised their great 
power with the sole purpose of increasing prof- 
its. Labor was generally exploited to such a 
degree that it reacted to the injury and prej- 
udice of capital, and brought about the con- 
centration of workmen, the organization of 
their forces and their insistence upon being 
recognized as a substantial factor in industry. 
That labor unions in those times were perhaps 
necessary, and are still perfectly proper, if 
managed conformably to the laws of the coun- 
try and with due regard for the public in- 
terest, is generally recognized. But they 
should be subject to the same public super- 
vision as organized capital; for human na- 
ture is the same after all whether lodged in an 
unscrupulous captain of industry or an un- 
scrupulous leader of labor. 

Black sheep are just as likely to be found in 
one group as in the other; and therefore laws, 
conditions, and regulations should control both 
equally. There should be no organizations of 
force that result from combinations of capital 
or numbers of individuals which may be used 
to the detriment of the public interest unless 
they are subject to public inspection and 
control against wrong or injustice. 

Effective codperation in industry benefiting 
property, labor, and the public, results when 
the conditions both of employment and of 
service are satisfactory. The employer is re- 
sponsible for the former and the employee for 
the latter. Therefore, capital and labor are 


_dependent upon each other for successful busi- 


ness enterprise. If every man connected with 
an industry, from the lowest paid worker to 
the chairman of the board of directors, were 
fair-minded and reasonable, considerate of the 











rights and interests both of those with whom 
he works and of the public, there would be no 
serious disturbance or interruption to business 
progress and general prosperity. 

To carry out this ideal, every individual 
must recognize that there is a point where he 
cannot trespass upon the territory of another. 
The employer should not be the sole and ar- 
bitrary judge of what kind of work or how 
much can be performed by the employee. 
Nor can the employee reasonably claim the 
right to participate in the management of 
business if he has no large and responsible in- 
terests in its results. 


DUTIES OF EMPLOYER TOWARD WORKER 


HE employer should always pay a 

liberally fair and reasonable salary or 
wage rate. The workman should have 
healthy and safe working conditions. His 
strength or endurance should not be taxed to 
the point of danger to his health. He should 
have time and opportunity for sufficient rec- 
reation and diversion. The conditions of 
his family, including the privileges of churches, 
schools, and gardens, should be adequate for 
comfort, happiness, and education, and should 
create and sustain confidence in the employer 
and in the country. All this is important, 
especially when an employer is dealing with 
foreign labor. It is at his job that the worker 
spends much of his waking time. It is there 
he learns the elements of Americanism if he is 
a stranger in the country. His patriotism 
grows in direct proportion to the degree of 
happiness with which his work is surrounded. 
You cannot make a revolutionist out of a 
man who is satisfied with his job and his home, 
and you will help him to achieve such satis- 
faction if the well-being of the country is of 
any importance to you. All this requires 
money, and a good deal of it, but the money 
will be profitably invested. 

A man realizes more keenly and with greater 
loyalty that he is an important entity in the 
organization to which he is giving his strength, 
when he holds a stock interest in the company. 
This is being recognized more and more as 
time goes on, both by the managers of indus- 
try and by theemployees. The United States 


Steel Corporation was one of the forerunnersof , 


this movement. Way back in 1903, a score of 
years ago, the first stock subscription plan was 
offered to its employees, and more than 26,000 
men took advantage of it. The stock was 
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offered to them at the market price or below, 
under favorable terms. The monthly deduc- 
tion out of their pay envelope, specified by 
each employee himself, could be small, and 
the entire payment might be spread over a 
period of three years. By remaining in the 
service of the company and continuing to 
hold their stock, they participated yearly not 
only in regular dividends, but also in disburse- 
ments from a special fund created for the pur- 
pose. 

Every year, with the exception of 1915, simi- 
lar opportunities for stock purchasing have 
been offered. In February of last year 41,968 
new subscribers were added. 

Partnership in industry is practically dem- 
onstrated under conditions of this sort. The 
man at the furnace as well as the man at 
the desk feels that the type of service he 
gives has a definite bearing on production 
and profits. His interest impels him to give 
the best of himself. He knows that if he and 
his fellow workers fail to “come across”’ in a 
manner equal or superior to their competitors, 
there will follow a decrease in profits and in 
value of stock. 

The men who subscribe for stock would 
generally like to take more than the number of 
shares allotted, for they realize that the terms 
are advantageous, especially to the men who 
remain continuously in the service of the cor- 
poration, and thereby participate in special 
benefits year by year. The maximum number 
of shares available to each man, depending on 
his annual rate of wages or salary, is as 
follows: 


May SuBSCRIBE FOR A 
Maximum NuMBER OF: 


EMPLOYEES RECEIVING 
ANNUAL SALARIES OF: 


$ 1,070.00 or less 1 share 
1,070.01 to 1,783.33 2 shares 
1,783.34 to 2,496.66 3 shares 
2,496.67 to 4,012.50 4 shares 
4,012.51 to 4,904.16 5 shares 
4,904.17 to 6,955.00 6 shares 
6,955.01 to 8,025.00 7 shares 
8,025.01 to 9,095.00 8 shares 
9,095.01 to 12,706.25 9 shares 
12,706.26 to 14,043.75 10 shares 
14,043.76 to 15,381.25 11 shares 
15,381.26 to 16,718.75 12 shares 
16,718.76 to 18,056.25 13 shares 
18,056.26 to 19,393.75 14 shares 
19,393.76 to 33,170.00 15 shares 
33,170.01 to 35,310.00 16 shares 


The reason for thus limiting the number of 
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shares to which an employee may subscribe is 
based on sound economics. The purpose of 
stock subscription plans is to enable the men 
to become owners of shares of the corpora- 
tion’s wealth. The sooner a share is paid up, 
the sooner the man has it in his possession, the 
sooner he feels the sense of partnership. Per- 
mitting a person to subscribe above his capa- 
bilities of reasonable payment would be in- 
excusable and would mean that he would be 
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not get them in twenty. He is accustomed to 
the slow but steady grind of time and is tem- 
peramentally more fit to wait for the distant 
future to show a return for effort expended. 
To the man in the shop, however, delay is a 
more irksome quantity. Therefore it is im- 
portant for him to become the owner of stock 
only at a pace which he can with enthusiasm 
follow. 

There is nothing to prevent him from mak- 

















WHERE GARY'S MEN LIVE 


These are the homes of steel workers in Gary, Indiana. 


Think back to the days when working men 


lived in squalid and filthy houses, all that they could afford, and compare the two pictures in your mind 


weighed down by a sense of overwhelming re- 
sponsibility with no speedy return for his 
effort. It is sanity of the clearest kind to let 
him pay out a small portion of his wage (the 
maximum is 25 per cent.), for a short period 
and then to deliver his certificate to him. 


INCENTIVE FOR THE HAND LABORER 


NE of the satisfactions of hand labor is 
seeing things grow within a reasonable 
period. The man who works with his mind 
plans years ahead. He maps out campaigns, 
inaugurates new systems of sales and organ- 
ization, thinks, experiments, rejects, approves. 
He may get results in one year, or he may 


ing additional subscriptions each succeeding 
year. There is everything to induce him to 
increase his wage and thus to increase his 
ability for greater ownership. 

A reasonable question is sometimes asked: 
What kind of interest can a man possibly have 
who, by virtue of his annual wage of $1,000 or 
so, can buy only one share of stock? How 
can he derive a sense of partnership with a 
man who owns a thousand times as many 
shares? My answer is that a laborer has more 
brains than the world apparently gives him 
credit for having. He knows, | know, and the 
public ought to know that there can be part- 
nership and interest only to the extent of a 
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man’s having power and responsibility. The 
man at the furnace or at the bench is impor- 
tant to the running of a plant, but it would 
be sheer nonsense to say that he is as impor- 
tant to the strength of the organization as is 
the person at the head of his department. 
Time may develop him to be one of the master 
minds of the plant—that depends entirely 
upon him—but while he is holding the in- 
ferior job he is there because he cannot fill a 
better one. He can contribute that much 
and no more to the wealth and prosperity of 
the enormous mechanism which supports him 
and which he helps to support according to 
his ability. He is a partner and can be a 
partner only to the extent that he gives con- 
structive service. When his service grows, 
the opportunity of partnership grows. He 
knows that. He sees it every day in the men 
now holding executive positions in the cor- 
poration. 


RISING FROM MINOR JOBS 


T LEAST oo per cent. of the men to-day 
directing the work of the United States 
Steel Corporation began in minor, positions. 
Many years ago they could be found in offices 
as clerks or messenger boys, in mills as tenders 
or water boys, in shops and plants at any one 
of the numerous lowly tasks which make up 
the business of steel. At that time they were 
the sort of partners who subscribed to the one 
share of stock. It was their own ambition, 
their own brains, their own initiative that 
brought them to the top. They had the good 
sense to know that the way was open to them 
up to the point where they reached the highest 
service they could give. There they stopped 
and the bigger man, the greater partner, 
forged ahead. 

And the laborer who subscribes to one share 
of stock to-day knows this. He is no fool. 
He asks no favors of his employers. He 
doesn’t want to be pampered and coddled. 
He wants to take part in the industry of which 
he is a member only to the degree that his 
work is important. _ When he is told that he 
and the president of the company for which he 
is working are equals in the sense of industrial 
strength, he knows it is untrue. They are not. 
He’d rather have the square deal and the 
truth which tells him that each has a definite, 
constructive part in the success of endeavor, 
but that one is vastly more important than 
the other. Both “belong,” both are neces- 
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sary, each needs to understand the other, but 
both should know and gage accurately the ex- 
tent of their partnership. 

That is the answer to the question of the 
interest in the corporation of the one-share 
man. If he is made of the right stuff, his 
ownership will increase year by year and his 
position will be advanced in porportion to his 
ability and service. It is up to him to in- 
crease his interest, and this he realizes and ap- 
preciates. And at all events he gets the very 
tangible proof that his employer is pleased to 
take him into the family of stock-holders. 

Big business is making no mistake when it 
inaugurates a program of this sort. It is 
one of the very few ways it can reach the mind 
of the employee. It is a way the employee 
does not resent. It is a business way. The 
transaction is made on a man-to-man basis 
on a man-to-man understanding of income and 
economics. 


SMALL AND LARGE BUSINESS 


N A small business with an employer working 
with half a dozen people, the head can go to 
each of them with a partnership proposition. 
He can encourage loyalty and length of service 
in this manner. His men know that they can 
grow just as fast as they can make the organ- 
ization grow. This is impossible in bodies as 
large as the United States Steel Corporation, 
with its hundreds of thousands of workers. 
Loyalty and continuity of service are, how- 
ever, as important, if not more important, 
with the large as with the small business man. 
It. means prosperity and progress. After 
giving the workers the best possible working 
conditions and insuring them a high standard 
of living, you must go a step farther. You 
must show appreciation of good service. In 
a word, you must reach out the hand of fellow- 
ship and codperation in a straightforward, 
straight-dealing manner that the man in the 
shop as well as the man in the office will under- 
stand. Bringing them into partnership is the 
sanest way of doing it. If the man wants to 
come in, all right. If he doesn’t, all right. 
There are no bones broken either way. You 
are asking no favors and giving none. It’s a 
straight proposition both ways. 
This stock-subscription plan is open to 
every worker of the corporation. Strictly 


speaking, it is not a profit-sharing plan for the 
simple reason that it is based on an invest- 
He gets many 


ment that the worker makes. 
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advantages by way of instalment payments 
and monetary considerations, but fundamen- 
tally the fact remains that he derives his profits 
only in the way as does any other purchaser 
of stock. Profit-sharing in the full sense of 
the word should mean additional compensa- 
tion that is based on service and loyalty with 
no question of investment by the employee. 

For a long time the large employers of labor 
have been thinking about this. Many of 
them have acted on the matter, and some not 
too wisely. Any plan which gives to all em- 
ployees, regardless of the merits of service,ad- 
ditional compensation at the end of a working 
period, is fundamentally wrong. Immedi- 
ately the incentive for better work and more 
loyal service is eliminated. The plan defeats 
its own ends. The extra compensation fails 
_to be considered in the light of something ad- 
ditional. It is expected as is the weekly pay 
envelope. In times of industrial depression 
when it is impossible to make a distribution of 
this sort, the worker feels robbed and cheated. 
His wage or salary no longer represents to 
him what it should: a just return for service 
rendered. A profit-sharing plan which en- 
genders a spirit of this kind in an organization 
is suicidal to the spirit of co6peration it hopes 
to attain. Codéperation that fluctuates with 
the rise and fall of the company’s success is a 
farce. It doesn’t exist. It is killed by hiring 
a man with the bait of bonus and then failing 
to fulfill what the employee was led to believe 
to be an obligation. 

Additional compensation should not be an 
obligation on the part of an organization. It 
should be a reward of merit for the unusual 
man, the worker, no matter where he be, who 
through dint of his brain has done something 
to insure or enlarge the profits for the com- 
pany. The profits he shares should be those 
he has built up, apart from the service for 
which he is paid by his wage. 


STEEL'S PROFIT-SHARING METHOD 


OR many years the United S‘ates Steel 

Corporation has had a strictly profit- 
sharing plan based on merit of service. Only 
4 or 5 per cent. of all the employees profit by 
it. Sometimes the percentage is less. The 
number of men to whom additional compensa- 
tion has been given has rarely gone above 
10,000 during any one year. These men, 
however, are the persons who are building the 
success of their respective plants. The ma- 
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jority of them are in executive positions, some 
major, some minor. A plant manager, a 
superintendent, a foreman who, by virtue of 
observation, study, and ingenuity, discovers 
and applies a labor-saving process, a new 
operation, a better way of doing things, of 
speeding up production, of improving quality, 
is the man who largely adds to the profits of 
the corporation; and it is only fair and just 
that he should share in them. There would 
be little justice and less purpose in rewarding 
his fellow worker who has done nothing but the 
expected routine of his job. Certainly there 
would be little incentive for greater endeavor. 

It is not executives alone, however, who 
profit by this plan. Position has nothing to 
do with it. It is service that counts. Our 
experience has been that the men who have 
come to the top have been the recipients of 
additional compensation. | am not present- 
ing this as an argument for the theory that less 
skilled labor cannot take so great a part in the 
partnership as those of larger responsibility, 
but it might well be considered in this light. 
There have, however, been numerous in- 
stances where workers in the shops have re- 
ceived large rewards in the share of the com- 
pany’s profits. Such a case was that of a 
colored worker in one of our mines. The 
cashier and he were entrusted with the carry- 
ing of the company’s payroll to one of the coal 
districts. On the way, the wagon was at- 
tacked by highwaymen and the cashier shot 
dead. The money was being transferred 
when the colored man in question pulled out 
his gun, shot at the first robber who was in- 
stantly killed, then at the second who later 
died of his wounds, and finally at the third 
who was afterward caught in a wounded con- 
dition and was subsequently hanged. That 
colored man had more than saved the com- 
pany’s money. He had staked his life. No- 
body could have blamed him for running in an 
effort to save himself. But he didn’t. It 
may have been foolhardy but it was splendid. 
To-day that colored boy carries an engraved 
gold watch of which he is prouder than of his 
birthright. He carries other things besides. 


He knows that he will never want for any- 
thing. 

There is a definite fund set aside for profit- 
sharing. Every February a portion of the 
net profits of the corporation of the preceding 
calendar year is set aside for this distribution, 
when they are adequate, under the following 
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plan. 
but do not exceed $150,000,000 the amount 
set aside is 2 per cent. of such profits; when 
the net profits exceed $150,000,000 but do not 
exceed $200,000,000 the amount set aside is 
24 per cent.; when such profits exceed 
$200,000,000 the amount set aside is 23 per 


When these profits exceed $100,000,000 


cent. No amount is set aside in any year 
when the net profits for the preceding year do 
not exceed $100,000,000. 

It is my belief that this typeof profit-sharing 
has come to stay. Indiscriminate disbursal of 
profits is being abandoned. This is a step 
in the right direction. The worker of medi- 
ocre ability will not approve of it, of course, 
but the man who has it in him to rise to an 
important position will appreciate the wisdom 
and justice of such a plan. 


CARING FOR THE MEN’S SAFETY 


SUBJECT that has taken as much at- 

tention as stock subscription and profit- 
sharing in the minds of people interested in 
human relationships in industry is that of 
employee representation. Way back in 1908 
the United States Steel Corporation inau- 
gurated a safety campaign for the purpose of 
accident prevention. Part of this work lav 
in the building up of safety committees which 
consisted of representatives of the workers and 
management. More than 60,000 workers have 
sat on these committees. At the present, more 
than 10,000 employees are members of stand- 
ing committees. These bodies meet at least 
once each month to make formal plant or de- 
partmental inspections, to review accidents, to 
suggest remedies, physical and operating, and 
to discuss safety matters in general. Full 
reports of such meetings, with recommen- 
dations are made by the committees. All new 
employees receive instruction in matters 
pertaining to the duties to which they are as- 
signed and are warned of the hazards in- 
volved in the work and enjoined to exercise 
caution and to observe all the safety regu- 
lations which have been adopted for their 
protection. Their interest and codperation 
is further solicited through the medium of 
departmental safety meetings which are 
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attended by all the employees of the de- 
partment, by safety rallies, motion pictures 
illustrative of safety and welfare work, and 
by bulletin boards and appropriate litera- 
ture. 

Frankly speaking, that is as far as we are 
prepared to go at the present time. We were 
the first to start committee work of this kind. 
Others have since taken it up and gone ahead 
to the point where workers have a voice in 
the whole management. | cannot subscribe 
to that plan. The worker knows his job; the 
management knows its job. 

To invite a group of workers’ representa- 
tives to discuss the plans of the corporation 
might be pleasantly sentimental and make 
good copy for newspaper consumption, but 
it is bad business and it isn’t honest to either 
interest. Management knows that it alone 
can properly direct the work of the organiza- 
tion, and the workers know it. If both sides 
were honest they’d confess that each would 
rather carry on its individual work without 
the meddling of an amateur. A sharp line 
of demarcation must be drawn between the 
duties and responsibilities and powers of the 
directing body and the duties, responsibilities, 
and powers of the working body. Codépera- 
tion in industry does not mean backboneless 
socializing. It means the business-like, stern 
appreciation by each man of his own obliga- 
tions and of the duties and rights of every 
other. It means sportsmanship to the extent 
that every man is willing to acknowledge the 
ability of a superior by reason of education and 
experience, but that the latter takes no unfair 
advantage of the other. That understood 
and illustrated in the daily life of an industry, 
there is no need of building up something 
which at best is a pretence. The honest em- 
ployer knows in his heart that he will not turn 
management over to labor, and the wise 
worker knows that no employer would find 
it efficient to do it. But if the employee be- 
comes a stockholder, then he becomes also 
one of the employers although continuing to 
be an employee. Any plan to be permanent 
and satisfactory must be fair and reasonable 
and based on principles that are logical. 
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The Human Future 


By VERNON KELLOGG 


T WAS in the first week of this year. 
Leaving my comfortable chair in the 
parlor car | walked leisurely through the 
train, swift, luxurious, safe, to the dining 
car, shining with its silver and white 

linen. Making selection from the long list 
of proffered foods | sat idly waiting for the 
first course, the oysters from Cape Cod or 
the “fruit cocktail’’—pathetic name—made 
of bananas from the West Indies, oranges 
from California, and pineapples from Hawaii. 

| glanced about the car, letting my eyes 
rove with mild curiosity over the many faces. 
They were mostly pleasant, intelligent faces 
of successful Americans, taking all this com- 
fort and luxury as a matter of course. Then 
| picked up again the dinner card, and dis- 
covered something on it besides the list of 
things to eat. 

The managers of the great railway had had 
provided for the diners, by an anonymous 
author, a cheering message in tone with the 
presumably optimistic spirit of the successful 
Americans who might read it. It was a 
New Year’s greeting and message of that re- 
assuring kind we so much like. It told us 
how successful we are now, and made happy 
augury for the future. It was soundly Ro- 
tarian. It was excellent for the digestion. 
This is part of what it said: 

“We are living in a wonderful age. Some 
one has said that man made greater advance- 
ment in the last hundred years than during his 
whole previous existence. 

“The Nineteenth Century was the greatest 
century of all time in material development, 
in mechanical invention, scientific discovery, 
and the application of natural elements and 
forces to the uses of man. 

“ But the discoveries and inventions of the 
first quarter of the Twentieth Century indi- 
cate that we are moving forward at a pace 
surpassing all previous records. 

“The year 1924 will be another milestone 
of achievement along the broad road of ever- 
lasting time. That the same onward pace 
of progress shall be maintained must be 
our high resolve; for where there is no 


progress there is decay—without vision we 
perish.” 

Admirable, comforting, stimulating! And 
], a scientific man, read into it a pzan to 
science. For this great “material develop- 
ment,” this “mechanical invention, scientific 
discovery, and the application of natural ele- 
ments and forces to the uses of man”’ is largely 
the contribution of science to the times, the 
nation, and the human race. 

This is what has already come. But at- 
tend. The inspired author looks into the 
future, and, as clairvoyant, he sees the year 
1924 to be “another milestone of achievement 
along the broad road of everlasting time.” 
(Does our author also write movie leads?) 

But this achievement is not to come unless 
we play our part. “That the same onward 
pace of progress shall be maintained must be 
our high resolve; for where there is no progress 
there is decay—without vision we perish.”’ 
How true! 

| finish an excellent dinner and go back to 
my comfortable chair under the electric lights 
in the parlor car. And | get out from my 
bag a little pamphlet which records some in- 
teresting statements made in a recent address 
by my friend, Julius Barnes, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. Barnes does not write movie léads. 
He writes clear matter of fact details that 
reveal impressively the specific character of 
the “onward pace of progress.”” He com- 
pares the crude comforts of only a generation 
or two past with the elaborate ones of to-day. 
He tells us of all the wonderful things we 
have now that we didn’t have some time ago. 

The independence of the United States was 
recognized in 1783. In that year, also, ac- 
cording to Mr. Barnes, was launched the 
largest ship the world had seen. (Some au- 
thorities make this ship a few years older. 
But no matter.) It was the Victory, Lord 
Nelson’s flagship at Trafalgar, and was 
186 feet long. There are ships now 1,000 
feet long. (Perhaps not all of them carry 
Nelsons. But we shall come to that later.) 
In 1807 Robert Fulton’s pioneer steamboat, 
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the Clermont, first plied the waters of the 
Hudson. In 1829 there was the first railway 
in America; in 1830, the first sewing machine; 
in 1835, the first telegraph; in 1845, the first 
fast printing press, making possible the amaz- 
ing American Sunday newspaper. In 1855 
the first iron beam was used for construction, 
harbinger of the skyscrapers of New York. 
In 1870 there was built the first steel ship. 
In 1876 came the first telephone, and in this 
same year, only 47 years ago, the marvel of 
the Philadelphia Exposition, celebrating a 
hundred years of the United States, was the 
great Corliss engine, just designed, which ran 
the whole machinery exhibit. It was an 
engine of 2,500 horse-power, an engine of a 
power unheard of before. To-day we have 
electric generators, of pigmy size as compared 
with the Corliss, which generate 85,000 horse- 
power in a single unit. In the last quarter- 
century we have acquired automobiles, aéro- 
planes, submarines, X-ray and motion pic- 
tures, wireless telegraphy and radio. 

What an astounding and gratifying exhibit! 
And what a revelation of the ever accelerating 
rate of our progress as it concerns industry 
and applied science in general! What may 
not happen in the next quarter-century? 

No wonder that the President of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce sees a roseate 
present and a roseate future of the American 
nation and, indeed, of the human race. For 
in this amazingly swift development of ap- 
plied science and industry, and the great 
heightening of our standards of living as a 
result of it, he sees the kind of evidence and 
the sufficient amount of its kind, which, to 
him, and to many more of us, warrant the 
most favorable auguries for the human future. 


A GLOOMY PROPHET 


HE reading of this little pamphlet fur- 
ther helped my digestion. But then | 
made a mistake. For | took out from my 
bag another piece of literature, a new book 
called “ Mankind at the Crossroads,” written 
by a biologist of Harvard University, and 
crammed, like Mr. Barnes’s pamphlet, with 
a wealth of facts and figures to support the 
author’s thesis. 
pamphlet is a reassuring one, the thesis of 
the book is a disturbing one. 
Professor East, the book’s author, also, like 
Mr. Barnes, looks to the human future, but 
his gazing into the crystal conjures up a dif- 
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ferent picture, of a different color, from that 
seen by the man of affairs. It is a picture of 
dark clouds, impending trouble, a bitter 
struggle for food, a deteriorating human in- 
heritance. And the |Harvard crystal-gazer 
is not the only one to see such pictures. 
Other biologists and anthropologists and 
psychologists and sociologists tell, in other 
recent books, of seeing similar pictures. And 
they record a saddening lot of gloomy prog- 
nostications. 

Why this difference between the sooth- 
saying of the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the anonymous railway au- 
thor and that of the Harvard biologist and 
his various scientific colleagues? The clue 
to the answer lies in that just-used phrase 
“human inheritance.”’ 

The word inheritance has come to have a 
double meaning in connection with human af- 
fairs, and hence its use is clouded by some 
misunderstanding. We speak of inheritance 
in connection with the passing on from group 
to group and from generation to generation, 
by teaching, precept, and example, of ac- 
quired and accumulated knowledge and cus- 
toms and beliefs. This is social inheritance. 
Through it man is capable of transmitting 
knowledge and ideas, by various means, to 
such an extent that, as Julian Huxley has 
put it, “the experience of Moses, Archimedes, 
and Charlemagne, of Jesus, Newton, and 
James Watt is modifying our behavior of 
to-day." But we speak also of the inheri- 
tance by children from parents and ancestors 
of eye and hair color, of bodily size and facial 
contour, of resistance and non-resistance to 
disease, of general mental capacity and of par- 
ticular mental traits; in a word, of inherent 
physiological and mental characteristics. This 
is biological inheritance, or heredity. 

These two kinds of inheritance are funda- 
mentally different and play different rdles in 
human evolution. One, social inheritance, 
is extrinsic, environmental. The other, bio- 
logical inheritance, is intrinsic, fundamental. 
Human social inheritance was made possible 
only by the reaching, in the course of human 
biological evolution, of a stage when speech 
and then picture-making and writing became 
possible to man, and ideas and information 
could be passed on from group to group and 
generation to generation. The value of these 
ideas and this information depended and still 
depends on intrinsic brain development and 
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mental capacity. A human group of high 
inherent capacity can develop and maintain a 
highly useful societal evolution. A group of 
low capacity cannot. Inherent human ca- 
pacity is the result of biological evolution. 
But the form of achievement on a basis of 
this capacity, and the acceleration of the 
possibilities of achievement, are largely the 
result of societal evolution. 


ARISTOTLE AND EDISON 


HE difference between the early Egyp- 

tians and Greeks on the one hand and 
modern man on the other, is a difference in 
societal evolution. Modern man is not bet- 
ter endowed with body or brain than were 
the great men of Greece, but he is better en- 
dowed with accumulated knowledge and the 
material results of the applications of science, 
and he can achieve much more than the 
Greeks could in those lines of human activity 
depending on accumulated scientific knowl- 
edge and perfected instruments of power and 
precision. Similarly, the marked differences 
among living groups of peoples in the extent 
to which societal evolution has gone are rec- 
ognized by us in classifying a whole range 
of cultures, from those of “barbarians’’ to 
those of “civilized’’ peoples. Some of these 
barbarians may have an inherent capacity for 
a considerable social development but, for one 
reason or another, relating usually to oppor- 
tunity, have made no such development. The 
Maori children of New Zealand have shown a 
marked aptitude in the schools established by 
the British colonists, some of these Poly- 
nesian pupils doing quite as well in their class 
work as their Caucasian school mates. 

But, under any circumstances, a high stage 
of societal evolution can only be reached and 
maintained on a basis of inherent heritable 
human capacity, in other words, by good hu- 
man stock. Hence, at bottom, human pro- 
gress, the human future, rests on the char- 
acter of our biological status and evolution. 

Now, is it well with this biological situation? 
And, especially, with its future? It is pre- 
cisely because of doubts, or of uncomfortable 


convictions about this, that the biologists” 


write their gloomy books. 

Karl Pearson, the vital statistician of the 
University of London, declares that one half 
of each of England’s new generations are 
being produced by one fourth of England’s 
population, and by that particular fourth 
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which is most poorly endowed by both bio- 
logical and social inheritance. Sir George 
Newman, chief medical officer of the Board 
of Education in England, has recently pub- 
lished figures (for 1922) showing that more 
than 40 per cent. of the children in the ele- 
mentary schools of England and Wales are 
defective in some degree. Less than one 
sixth of the pupils of the thirty-eight rural 
schools in a certain West Virginia district 
are physically ncrmal, according to the report 
of the district medical inspector. Of course, 
by no means all of these defects are heredi- 
tary. But many are. 

The psychological examinations of more 
than one and a half million soldiers of the 
American draft in the Great War showed that 
about 75 per cent. of them had a native 
(heritable) mental capacity insufficient to 
enable them to carry through successfully a 
full high school course. Two per cent. of 
them were, indeed, so mentally incapable 
that they could not safely be recommended 
for regular military duty. 


PHYSICAL, MENTAL, AND MORAL WRECKS 
MULTIPLYING RAPIDLY 


UR ever-growing altruistic activities, 
many of them dictated more by emo- 
ion than by intelligence, make possible, and 
even encourage, not only a persistence but 
also a multiplication of the physically and 
mentally defective in our population. The 
Jukes family which had provided, even many 
years ago, 300 professional paupers, 440 phy- 
sical wrecks from debauchery, 50 prostitutes, 
60 habitual thieves, 7 murderers, and 130 
other convicts out of a total of 1,200 identified 
descendants and had cost the State of New 
York more than a million dollars for the care 
of its criminal, defective, and immoral mem- 
bers, goes on multiplying, as do the similarly 
notorious Kallikaks, Nams, Pineys, Zeros, 
Hill Folk, and descendants of Margaret, 
Mother of Criminals. 

Goddard’s study of the Kallikaks through 
six generations revealed two lines of descent 
from a single individual of good stock who 
became the father of an illegitimate feeble- 
minded son by a feeble-minded girl, and later 
married a normal woman by whom he had 
normal children. One of these lines, which 


we may call Line A, was vitiated with feeble- 
mindedness, the other, Line B, was not. In 
480 individuals of Line A, during five gen- 
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erations, only 46 were known to be mentally 
normal, 82 died in infancy, 291 were of a men- 
tal status doubtful or unknown, 143 were 
feeble-minded, 33 were notoriously sexually 
immoral, 24 were confirmed alcoholics, and 
others were defective or criminal (frequently 
both) in various ways. As contrasted with 
this, of 496 descendants in five generations in 
Line B, all but one were of normal mentality 
and there were no epileptics or criminals. 
Now with all recognition of the assistance that 
environment may have played in determining 
the fate of these individuals it is evident— 
is it not?—that biological inheritance has 
counted enormously in producing the de- 
termination of this fate. 

Another societal problem in America—and 
there is a similar one in South Africa— 
which has an important biological aspect, 
is the Negro problem. The new migratory 
movement of the Negroes within the 
country which has brought within the 
last three years more than a million of them 
from the Southern states into the North, 
and the steady increase, revealed by authori- 
tative statistics, and in some measure due 
to this movement, of Negro-white mating, 
presents another biological situation tending 
to reduce the American average mental 
capacity. The Negro problem is, in origin, 
an immigration problem, and even to-day it 
remains such in part, as we are continually 
importing Negroes from the West Indies. 
The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Colored People declares that in 
1913 it defeated bills in eleven states out of 
twelve which aimed to prevent Negro-white 
intermarriage. This may have helped the 
“advancement”’ of the Negro, but what has 
it done for the future of the American race? 


A WORLD WAR FOR GOOD 


INALLY—not because it is the last of 

the problems, but because of my limits of 
space—there is the problem of the relation of 
food supply to the growing world population. 
This is the special subject of Professor East’s 
book. He sees in man’s cumulating increase 
in numbers, and in the definite limitation of 
the world production of food, a situation 
calling for serious attention; that is, if we 
are truly interested in the human future and 
willing to look a few scores of years ahead 
instead of just a decade or two. In the 
Nineteenth Century the world doubled in 
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population. At the present rate of increase 
it will double again in sixty years. Can the 
food supply increase at that rate? How 
soon will it take unbridled breeding to bring 
the race face to face with such an imminence 
of famine as to produce a bitter internecine 
struggle for food horrible to contemplate? 

But if there is something dangerously 
wrong with the present conditions and ten- 
dency of our biological evolution, can we do 
anything to remedy them? Is not biological 
evolution a blind and ruthless force which has 
all organisms in its power, determining their 
fate without regard to their will or efforts? 

Why not face the situation squarely and 
boldly? We tend to dodge the facts and the 
talking about them. They are not “nice.”’ 
But why gag the people who talk about our 
selective birth-rate and about the desirability 
of birth controlP Why laugh down a good 
word for a good idea because the abuse of 
cranks has given eugenics over to the tender 
mercies of the comic press and comic stage? 
From the days of Plato to Galton and on to 
to-day wise men and lovers of their race and 
nation have recognized the value of eugenics. 
One thing is sure: if we don’t have eugenics 
we shall have dysgenics. And dysgenics is 
bad for the race, bad for the human future. 

But we do not need to have a bad biological 
future—which is the real basis of the whole of 
our future. We can prevent it by common- 
sensible and vigorous action in so modifying 
our social organization and practise as to as- 
sure the kind of biological evolution we want. 
We have used the facts we know about 
physics and chemistry to create the comforts 
and luxuries that the President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce lists in his address. Why 
not use the facts we know about biology to 
create ever-bettering human stock? We can 
do things by education and legislation about 
immigration, about the multiplication of her- 
editary defectives and delinquents, about the 
Negro problem, that will prevent the further 
dilution and discoloring of American blood. 

Man can determine his own evolutionary 
future. He is unique among organisms in 
Happy—but respon- 
What is he doing about it in 
What are we doing about it in 


possessing this power. 
sible—position. 
the world? 
America? 
“Without vision we perish,” writes the 
anonymous author of the dining car mes- 
sage. 


How true! 
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X. THE GENERAL WELFARE 


A Trend Away from Selfishness Toward Service: 
To Be a Regular Program, Not Incidental Business 


By WILLIAM 


HIS is the last of ten investigations 

into provisions for maintaining the 

American State. Guizot enquired 

of Lowell, ““ How long do you expect 

your republic to endure?” “So 
long,’ was the reply, “as the ideals of its 
founders are maintained.” These ideals the 
men who made us a nation put into our two 
fundamental instruments, the Declaration 
and the Constitution, enumerating our rights 
and duties as equality, life, liberty, happiness, 
union, justice, tranquility, defense, and gen- 
eral welfare. To maintain these they pro- 
posed a system of public schools supported 
by taxes from all people whether they had 
children or not. This was revolutionary. 
Education had been developed for the benefit 
of those who received it. Our founders adop- 
ted it as a public not a private benefit. 

The old idea persists. Five citizens appear- 
ing before a committee of the legislature 
at Albany to advocate improvement of the 
schools of New York are upset by the charge 
that none of them have any children. This 
is nonsense. Advocates of prison reform need 
not have children in jail. Prisons and schools 
are for public benefit, not for parents. Law 
and taxation so establish. School superin- 
tendents often ignore it or forget it. 

There is before me a printed invitation of 
a superintendent of a large school system 
urging every child completing the elementary 
school to go to high school. “You cannot 
succeed in life unless you are educated,” the 
exhortation reads. Then follow tables show- 
ing how much more the yearly wage of high 
school graduates is than that of those who 
do not attend. That was a common lure of 
the schoolmaster before the war. “You 
study hard, and you'll get ahead”’ was the 
promise held out. The generation of 1910 
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was encouraged toward school work by money, 
medals, and mention. The highest rated 
graduate received the title “ Valedictorian”’ 
and, to him, the doubtful glory of delivering 
an oration mostly his teacher’s work. Honor 
rolls were painted on school walls feeding the 
self-esteem of the children thus marked but 
with no established beneficial effect upon the 
citizens who paid for the paint. Scholarly 
mottoes: “per aspera ad aspera,’ “palma 
non sine labore,” ‘““knowledge is power’’ based 
on selfishness flavored school procedure not- 
withstanding the founders of the Republic 
had proposed public schools for public and 
not private ends. Horace Mann preached 
fervently against the prize and prominence 
system. Half the school principals in New 
York City are opposed to it. Chicago schools 
unanimously discard it. Henry Snyder, Su- 
perintendent of Jersey City schools called it 
“a European abomination”’ and desired the 
children taught that they come to school for 
precisely the same reasons that they would 
join the army: to serve their country. Joy 
Morgan who edits the Journal of the National 
Education Association repeatedly tells us 
that service not self is the only honest object 
of schools supported by general taxation. 
Fred Hunter, Superintendent of the Oakland 
Schools, issues to all teachers a bulletin called 
“otherness” to bring out the fact that the 
schools are a part of the organization set up 
by the Constitution to promote the general 
welfare. 

This is different from the schools of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s day. He said that not once was 
it brought home to him through all his 
school days that the money devoted to the 
school was not for his benefit but for the com- 
munity. How well the pre-American theory 
of education sticks one may find in reading 
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some of the courses of 
study in various towns. 
The Latin course will 
be preceded by astate- 
ment of its purpose; 
rarely is there any rec- 
ognition of general 
welfare. Nor is there 
any in the English 
course or in the Math- 
ematics or the Manual 
Training or the Com- 
mercial Studies. The 
outlines would apply, 
without change, to the 
schools of 1624 de- 
signed for the children 
of an absolute mon- 
archy. On the other 
hand some communi- 
ties, notably Pennsy|- 
vania, under Thomas 
Finegan’s leadership, 
have remade their 
school program to 
function with a demo- 
cratic motive. Advo- 
cates of recognition of 
the American purpose 
in the public schools 
push for “the social 
studies’’: history, pol- 
itics, manners, con- 
duct. They are op- 
posed stoutly by ad- 
herents of “ theeternal 
verities”’ of culture. 
But one sees many 
cases of giving an old 
study a new twist in 
the direction of general 
community welfare. 


COURTESY AS GENERAL 
WELFARE 


CHOOLS have 

had debating 
clubs for hundreds of 
vears. Numerous 
principals are stopping 
debates on the ground 
that they feed too 
much the desire to 
win, whether right or 
Wrong. American 
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Everywhere the schoolmaster is learn- 
ing that the scout movement is pushing 
the general welfare idea which the 
schools were founded to advance. Re- 
sult: the schools are booming the scouts 
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Why Montana motorists love the Terry school 


boys. 


They gathered these nails from the roads 
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schools have had ath- 
letics for two genera- 
tions. Large money 
receipts have come 
from gate-money 
taken in at match 
games. This has usu- 
ally been expended for 
uniforms, equipment, 
upkeep of athletics. 

Educational papers 
are urging that half 
the profits of public- 
school shows, athletic, 
musical, dramatic, or 
culinary, be turned 
over to a designated 
community-fund so as 
to contribute to the 
general, not merely to 
the school welfare. 
School bands in Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Chicago, 
Detroit, Salem, Ore- 
gon, play in the public 
parks for the commun- 
ity which pays for the 
players’ education. 
These services, Payson 
Smith, of the Massa- 
chusetts schools, be- 
lieves, should not be 
sporadic as asked for 
now and then, but 
scheduled regularly in 
the course of study as 
“public service.”’ 

A group of Chicago 
teachers is stressing 
the general welfare 
motive in a large pro- 
gram of things ordin- 
arily done in school. 
“General Welfare,” 
so runs the line of ar- 
gsument, “ means the 
benefit of everybody. 
This includes others 
beside yourself. A 
common name for it is 
courtesy. You can’t 
write carelessly and be 
courteous, for you give 
your reader needless 
trouble. Right spel- 
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The Orchestra of the Pope Public School, Chicago, plays for the 
home for the blind regularly as part of the yearly program 

















Carlisle, Pennsylvania, school boys make 
kites to give to those who haven't any 

















Seattle School Service for Christmas. To 
go to children in the orthopaedic hospital 


ling is courtesy; so is proper speech; it is pleas- 
ing to the ear; it is courteous. Accuracy in 
arithmetic is courtesy, for it saves others the 
labor of correction and the annoyance of error. 
Clean hands, clean teeth, good health, sweet 
breath, clean clothes, are for the general 
welfare; they make life for others happier. 
These things are in accordance with the 
Constitution of the United States.” In that 
same city Edward Worst, who directs manual 
work in its schools, sees in this pursuit a far- 
reaching civic effect. “There are many bid- 
ders for attention,” he says, ‘““who would shout 
down as fads and frills everything beyond 
the reading, writing, and arithmetic of the 
schools of their boyhood. They think in 
pre-Revolutionary grooves. The hand and 
art work has come as an effort to realize the 
original American purpose. The skill at- 
tempted is for an increase in general welfare. 
The things made in school shops rarely are 
for the maker alone. Take these really 
handsome pieces of pottery made by our 
children. When these boys and girls start, 
their only concepts are of spittoons or beer 
mugs. Every one of these artistic vase forms 
gives a real happiness to the homes they 
brighten; every one of these toys is for some 
one other than the maker. This is no fad; 
this is the life, the happiness, the welfare, 
of the Constitution, more readily secured 
than possible in any arithmetic lesson ever 
made. Arithmetic sprang from selfishness; 
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Even the kindergarten joins Chicago’s clean-up week. 


art from a desire to give happiness. Art is 
courtesy that lasts.”’ . 

The Cleveland School of Newark, New 
Jersey, distributes to every child a printed 
sheet containing “twelve acts of courtesy”’: 
opening the door, picking up things dropped 
or thrown on the floor, using a gentle voice, 
saying “thank you,” permitting another to 
speak without interruption, etc. Eleanor 
Doty of the Wadleigh High School, New 
York, directs each year a “courtesy week” 
with plays written by the students, with 
mottoes and posters displayed everywhere. 
A course in manners extends throughout the 
four years. It consists of discussions, demon- 
strations, problems, and projects, not to forget 
jingles set to music. The New York City 
Public School Principals’ Association has 
repudiated an old assumption that manners 
may be taught incidentally and by example 
and has resolved that courtesy is no more in- 
cidental than spelling but needs a course, a 
textbook, a logical progress, and a follow-up 
and record like any old-time subject. Mar- 
garet Knox, of the Courtesy Committee, re- 
marks: “What an opportunity! A million 
children educated in consideration for others 
and trained in its outward expression! Cour- 
tesy is contagious. It would spread to homes 
and shops. You would hear strangers ex- 
claim: ‘New York is the best mannered city 
in the world.’”’ 


CHARITY BY CHILDREN RATHER THAN BY 
PARENTS 


IFTY years ago there were occasional 
charity collections in schools. The prac- 
tice has become well nigh universal. On the 
last school day before Thanksgiving or Christ- 
mas the schoolhouse receives an enormous 

















Pittsburgh schools maintain school gar- 
dens to grow flowers for hospitals 

















Schoolmaster Helm of Fairport Harbor, Ohio, says 
“It’s all right to sing ‘My Country ’Tis of Thee,’ then 
go out and clean it up”’ 
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Fred Hill, School Superintendent of Monroe County, New York, has a general welfare service on wheels 

















Clean up, Conservation, and Charity. The Washington 
School, Oakland, California, sorted the rubbish, sold it, 
and devoted the proceeds to community service 


amount of food and clothing to be distributed 
to the poor. Masters are becoming doubtful 
of the value of the service. They have no 
intelligent system of distribution. The chil- 
dren are getting little practice in giving, as the 
real providers are parents and friends. 
“What we want,” says Colonel Meras, “‘is 
the boy’s own contribution to the general 
welfare, something that means sacrifice on 
his, not on his mother’s, part.” To avoid 
this vicarious and sporadic charity, Superin- 
tendent Cole of Seattle organizes work for the 
crippled children by the whole ones. Here 
and in Oakland, in Pittsburgh, in Chicago, 
in Holyoke, and no doubt elsewhere, the 


course in manual training systematically pro- 
vides for making toys for children’s hospitals. 
The teachers say that when the general wel- 
fare motive is applied to this kind of school 
work the output is five and ten times as great, 
with a parallel increase in educational value. 
Oakland high-school girls learn motherhood 
by taking care of babies left in the school 
nursery by women who have to go to work. 
The trend toward wider public service than 
is covered by the charitable impulse to help 
the handicapped is notable in every city | 
visited preparing this review. It sprang up 
during the war. President Wilson’s procla- 
mation calling upon schools to realize their 
function as contributors to the common good 
resulted in a sudden swing of schools from 
singing patriotic songs and saluting flags to 
actual service; making bandages, stretchers, 
boxes, gathering peach pits, selling bonds. 
A canvass of 148 school superintendents in all 

















Terry, Montana, Volunteer Street Cleaning Corps com- 
mended by May Trumper, State Superintendent oi 
Public Instruction 
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This glee club of the Memminger High School, Charleston, South Carolina, was organ- 
ized to raise money to promote a public welfare campaign for the city, not for the school 


states, a month after the Armistice, brought 
146 replies that the actual share in public 
service is not to be lost. It is too valuable, 
too directly in line with the American theory 
of public schools. Two New England su- 
perintendents thanked the Lord the schools 
could go back to regular work. But Winifred 
Given of the East Boston High School or- 
ganized the “ Everybody Helps” to train boys 
and girls to see things which need to be done 
in the community. Shoveling snow off 




















These Charleston, South Carolina, school girls wrote 
their play, built their portable theater, and gave free 
shows for the children who had no money for the movies 

















Thirty boys in a pre-vocational public school in Pitts- 
burgh made 3,004 toys for Christmas gifts to children 


neglected sidewalks, scattering ashes on icy 
pavements and, wondrous admission, “mak- 
ing my part of Boston a better place to live 
in,’’ are but drops in the bucket of this civic 
undertaking. The appetite to do other than 
to study about civic duty has resulted in a 
wide-spread partnership of school with scout 
service. Here was a movement growing up 
independently which made service primary, 
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whereas it was generally in school incidental 
and secondary. School has urged you to get 
your lessons for your own sake. Scouting 
stressed your doing a good turn for some one 
else. Help yourself in school; help the other 
fellow in the troop. Frank Cody, Superin- 
tendent of Detroit Schools, expresses a now 
common school attitude when he says: “We 
ought to have assumed the scout objectives 
long ago, but as these organizations have 
tried them out and perfected them, and as the 
alliance of school and scouts makes another 
tie with the community we support the scout 
idea to the full. Let them, use the best ac- 
commodations our schools can give and let 
us realize that a system so directly devoted 
to the general welfare is something for the 
public schools to back to the limit.”’ 

Ella Probst of the Minneapolis Schools set 
about the cultivation of the democratic 
spirit by using the school building as a civic 
laboratory. It has been occupied six years. 
The white enamel is as clean and unmarred as 
the day her young citizens marched in. Not 
a scratch or finger print is to be seen. There 
come ink spots on the floor but children in- 
stantly get them removed. The ground was 
terraced and seeded; not a footprint inter- 
fered with the coming of the grass. News- 
paper editors write in astonishment of the 
orderliness and happiness of this Longfellow 
school. The keynote is its assembly. It 
is a forum for proposing matters of the gen- 
eral welfare. Greenfield and Toledo, Ohio, 
Providence, Omaha, have some school build- 
ings which year after year preserve their 
immaculate beauty. Whyr Because the 
principal utilizes the assembly of pupils to 
get them to discuss the duty and benefit of 
preserving their, not the principal’s, school. 
An unkempt school house is not only avoid- 
able, it is a daily lesson in civic indifference, 
a sign of a lazy principal, a public disgrace. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN AS STREET CLEANERS 


UGENE GIBNEY of the New York 

City schools wants his pupils to take 
turns policing parts of the parks as examples 
to littering citizens. Frank Rexford of the 
same city has “ block captains” who volunteer 
to keep in good condition a part of a street. 
A Richmond principal who marched his 
children out with baskets and sharp sticks to 
clean up the streets in the neighborhood was 
called upon by an angry mother. 
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“| don’t send my daughter to school to be 
a scavenger. How dare you set her to gath- 
ering garbage?” 

“| was trying to devise some way to train 
them to pay something back to the commun- 
ity which is paying so much money to give 
them an education.” 

“Well, | pay my taxes promptly and my 
daughter owes not a cent for her schooling.”’ 

“Just a minute. It costs the town $76.00 
a year for her schooling. Your school tax 
is not one tenth of that. The whole town is 
paying to educate her. | thought you would 
be glad to have her do a little, even un- 
pleasant, public service. Anyhow, you and 
I profess to honor One who was not above 
washing the dirty feet of His fellows.” 

“Why,” said the mother, “I’m a Metho- 
dist, too. Let her do it; but tell her not to 
touch the dirt with her hands.” 


DOING IT AS WELL AS STUDYING IT 


AY TREMPER, who is superintendent 

of schools of Montana, told me the school 
in the little town of Terry organizes its 
boys into community committees to clean up 
vacant lots and that they picked up thirtv 
pounds of nails from the roads that auto- 
bilists might not be incommoded. 

“Clean up Week” has become an annual 
celebration in many cities observed early in 
the spring as soon as the snow disappears 
and exposes the dismal array of rubbish here- 
tofore hidden. Everywhere the civic officials 
call upon the schools as the chief agents in 
this community service. Chicago school 
children recite this pledge: 


I promise to help keep Chicago clean. | will 
throw no litter on the floor or ground. | will assist 
in picking up. I will endeavor to induce others to 
do the same. | will help to make this my city as 
clean as it is great and as pure as it is free. 


Years ago I used to be obliged to go to 
Kansas. Of all the God-forsaken lands it 
seemed to me the most forlorn. Dearth of 
green grass and shade trees was mostly 
responsible for its dreariness. Last summer 
the editors sent me into that state. Trans- 
formation! There is no prettier town in 
America than Independence. Its streets are 


double-width and parked with delicious turf. 
From the top of the hotel you can scarcely see 
the town for the trees. 
and place after place. 


Salina is the same, 
The schools made 
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“Arbor Day” a civic service. In Florence, 
Kansas, the pupils celebrate a festival of grass 
planting. They rake the ground; they sow 
the seed, they cook the dinner; they sing 
songs. It reminds you of the old cathedral 
builders when the young folks holding the 
long ropes hauled in from the quarry, with 
feasting and song, the stones of their common 
great monument. 

Robert Frazer of Utica donated thousands 
of trees to his city. John DeCamp, Alice 
Smith, and a company of public-school teach- 
ers organized the children into planting 
squads. Jacob Dodd donated provisions 
for luncheon. They made a festival of civic 
service. Nine schools in the town of Wat- 
son, New York, for four years have planted 
10,000 trees each Arbor Day in the school 
forest. 

The high school of Sinclairville, the schools 
of Jamestown, Elmira, Williamsville, Schroon 
Lake, Constable, German Flats, Fayetteville, 
Quogue, Oneonta, Oswego, all of New York, 
plant and care for more than 82,000 trees. 
Your school would enjoy this kind of service. 
Set your art classes to making signs: “This 
tree was planted and is tended by Harry Wells 
of the Woodruff Public School.’’ Give your 
young citizens the pleasure of doing some- 
thing for their town. The millionaire who 
gives the fountain shouldn’t have all the 
pleasure of generosity. Let the citizens who 
pay the school tax see some visible evidence 
of gratitude. If vandals tear the signs down, 
it is evidence of an extraordinary need of 
cultivating the kind of public sentiment the 
signs inspire. Nodaway County, Missouri, 
has a Bert Cooper in the Teachers’ College in 
Maryville who with George Pickens of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Leslie Somerville, 
county school superintendent, lead the com- 
munity to work through schools for com- 
munity welfare. Moving pictures, civic pa- 
rades, school bands playing music, demon- 
Sstrations of scientific farming, sanitation, 
everything that every one can think of for 
the common good is a vital part of the No- 
daway Schools’ program. 

Helping the city by volunteer work of 
school commercial classes is a growing move- 
ment. Pupils are paired. One works in 
school this week; the other in an office in the 
city hall or in the business department of a 
hospital or library. Next week the two 
change places, and so on through the senior 




















The Rainbow Club of high school girls in Oak- 
land are civic soldiers. An infantry division 














Fairport Harbor Public School teachers persuade him 

to ‘‘divvy” with other young citizens. Rudimentary 

teaching of the “General Welfare Idea of the Con- 
stitution”’ 
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term. The practical office experience alter- 
nating with classroom teaching produces a 
more efficient office worker. But the main 
thing is that the student is doing public service 
while receiving public aid. Fred Hunter or- 
ganized the civic league in the schools of 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Jesse Newlon continued 
it. M. C. Lefler and Harriet Towne keep it 
going. It saved the trees of Lincoln from 
the tussock moth. It conducts clean-up 
campaigns, makes hazard surveys for the 
fire department, manages accident prevention 
drives, advertises thrift, devotes its members 
to actual participation in public service, em- 
phasizes the duty of every public-school boy 
and girl to study politics, to enter public life, 
to attend the primaries when old enough to 
vote, to hold office. 


WHO CARRIES MOST OF THE GENERAL WEL- 
FARE LOAD? 


AYBE you do not realize that of all 

adult citizens those who are of the pub- 
lic-school system give by all odds the largest 
amount of volunteer, unpaid service to gen- 
eral welfare movements. School board mem- 
bers serve without pay. It is a virtual dona- 
tion of millions of dollars’ worth of time the 
country over. Every public service drive, 
whether for Red Cross, Near East Relief, 
aid to Japan, help to devastated France, 
or for the scores of philanthropies conceived 
throughout the year, seeks the assistance of 
the public schools. The work of organizing 
and conducting the campaigns is done by 
public-school teachers in addition to the 
crowding work of classroom instruction. 
The burden of the greatest public welfare 
service now needed, the repair of the Ameri- 
can school system broken to pieces by the 
war, falls almost entirely upon teachers. 
They are nearest to the service and realize 
most the danger it isin. They are grievously 
handicapped by the fact that a presentation 
of the need of properly educated, right-living 
teachers is abandoned chiefly to those who 
will personally benefit by the improvement. 
A teacher cannot urge the public duty of 
good schools without appearing to beg for 
her own advantage. When there was a like- 
lihood of shutting down Chicago schools 
from lack of funds, the teachers raised some 
$15,000 of their own money to buy space in 
newspapers and otherwise inform the public 
of the danger. In 1871, immediately after 
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the great fire, the public school teachers of 
Chicago convened and offered to work with- 
out compensation until the city government 
could get upon its feet. A nation-wide or- 
ganization of citizens is now committed to 
the preservation of the welfare service of 
schools. The members pay dues, attend 
meetings, and promote public sentiment. In 
school after school this parent-teachers as- 
sociation enrolls 100 per cent. of the teachers 
to 10 per cent. of the parents. The Illinois 
State Teachers Association publishes a jour- 
nal. Under the title it carries a perpetual 
line “No one liveth to himself.”” When the 
health officer ordered the schools of Highland 
Park, Michigan, closed because of an influ- 
enza scourge, the 267 teachers immediately 
volunteered for health service to the city. 
They did nursing, cooking, scrubbing, and 
similar service in hospitals and in stricken 
homes. Sixty-four contracted the disease. 


SAD-EYED SEEKERS FOR SORROW 


T IS a pity that some few neurasthenic men 

and women socially starved, and mentally 
embittered by the not infrequent neglect the 
public permits itself toward what it admits 
to be its most important service, should have 
created a suspicion that teaching is a miser- 
able pursuit. It is a shriveling employment 
for any one who is negatively minded, looking 
for slights, and facile in finding fault. These 
sad-eyed seekers for sorrow hurt us im- 
mensely. Their psychology is wrong. No 
one wants to patronize a bank upon the verge 
of bankruptcy or to help a dirty dining es- 
tablishment. Grace Watts of the West High 
School, Minneapolis, has framed a far more 
sensible suggestion: 


I am a teacher and glad to be. My calling 
offers fame to few; wealth to none; respect, some- 
time; sometime, contempt; but it engenders the 
faith of Abraham, the patience of Job, the wisdom 
of Solomon, the eternal hope of youth, the love 
that never faileth. Because | am a teacher I am 
comrade to ten times ten thousand, every one to 
me a good Samaritan should | fall among thieves 
in my journey to the far city. 


CUTTING THE COST 


N THE March number of this magazine 
the testimony of judicious witnesses gave 
warrant to a presumption that the public 
school teachers of men now living were mostly 
It is worth recording that the 


admirable. 
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The schools of Oakland, California, are notably flavored with the general welfare essence. 
it sweetens school work and multiplies its educative value. 


to others 


people through their representatives have 
been rather strengthening than otherwise 
the public school service as it is touched on 
in state constitutions and state laws. The 
loyalty of “old boys” to the public school 
system is notable. The Eastern states abound 
with Thomas Hunter Associations, George 
White Associations, and other clubs named 
after schools or former principals. Fitchburg 
High School has a class of sixteen graduated 
33 years ago which maintains a fund to enable 
boys or girls to go to high schools now. 

In the pilgrimage | made for the editors of 
this magazine up and down into states repre- 
senting every section there were evidences of 
a new realization of the duties of membership 
in the commonwealth. I found Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions Clubs for service not self, 
Chambers of Commerce professing patriotism 
not personal profit, and along with it a sus- 
picion that big business was dodging taxa- 
tion and singling out the school for reduction 
of cost: killing the goose which has laid the 
golden egg of American prosperity. 

The Founders said they believed this ideal 
would be realized. They called it general 
welfare. To get it they proposed universal 
education as a function of government— 
government by the people. Since 1914 the 
conscious desire of public schools has been, 


more than ever before, directed to this 
end. 


Elizabeth Madison says 
These children are designing and making toys to give 

















Montana towns are being beautified by the work of public 

school children. The McKinley School, Great Falls, at 

a tree planting. This school is also eradicating the dan- 

delion pest. Six hundred children dug up 898,923 dan- 
delion roots 
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James Hamilton, Secretary of State for New York, told 
the public school pupils they are to be ‘“ Muezzins of 
Patriotism calling the people to remember their public 
duties.” School boy Giuseppe Pecora sent the secretary 
this interpretation. The schools should do something 


besides wave the flag 








Preferred Stocks for Investment 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wortv’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


HOULD the man or woman who 
wishes to invest in safe securities 
buy nothing but bonds? That isa 
question frequently asked by people 
who would like a higher return on 

their money than the best bonds give and by 
people. who live in states like Ohio and 
Massachusetts, where most bonds are subject 
to local taxation at high rates while certain 
stocks are free from tax. 

The answer is, No. There are many stocks 
that are suitable for investment purposes. 
They are the stocks of long established com- 
panies which for years have earned a wide 
margin over their dividend payments. These 
are “seasoned’”’ issues. In this respect they 
differ from new issues that have recently been 
brought out. In the first place there is a well 
established market for them in which the 
investor can sell if it becomes advisable or he 
has to do so. And furthermore in buying 
them, he pays a price that has been estab- 
lished by a general consensus of opinion as to 
their worth and not a price fixed by interested 
parties, which includes an underwriting com- 
mission. 

On these pages in January the sad experi- 
ences of some investors in buying new issues 
of preferred stocks from reputable banking 
houses were related. The moral was that 
both the houses and the investors should have 
stuck to bonds. In May the proper use of 
reliable investment bankers was considered 
and in conclusion it was stated: “ These three 
channels—first, high grade investment securi- 
ties purchased through investment bankers 
of high reputation; second, seasoned stocks 
purchased after a careful study of the condi- 
tions surrounding them; and third, local busi- 
ness ventures with men whom one knows and 
trusts—are the only proper and reasonable 
channels outside of savings banks, local 
building and loan associations, and _ local 
mortgages in which the average man should 
invest his money.” 

It is the second of these channels—the sea- 
soned stocks—that the conservative investor 


who wishes a higher return than the best 
bonds give, or who desires to avoid some of 
the heavy burden of local taxation on bonds, 
might consider. In cases where the object 
is the escape from high taxation, the choice of 
stocks is sometimes restricted to the issues of 
companies that are incorporated within the 
state, or at least own property within the 
state where the investor lives. [In such cases 
the investor should first find out what the 
state laws are and then go to a reliable bank- 
ing or brokerage firm and ask for assistance in 
securing seasoned stocks that are free from 
local taxation. The lists selected would, of 
course, vary in each such state. In some 
states, however, where bonds are taxed at 
high rates, all stocks are exempt. That 
makes the problem for investors in those 
states the same as for investors who are simply 
seeking a higher return on their money than 
good bonds give. More definite assistance 
may be given to such people. 

In the first place the well-seasoned pre- 
ferred stocks of established companies offer a 
comparatively safe field to which these people 
might turn to get a higher return on their 
money and freedom from bond taxation. At 
the present time investors are turning to such 
stocks, as the investment inquiries received 
by this magazine indicate. For that reason 
it seems well to give consideration here to the 
position of preferred stocks generally and toa 
few issues in particular. 

Preferred stocks come in between a com- 
pany’s common stock, which represents the 
ownership and risks of the business, and its 
bonds or notes, which are credit obligations 
enforceable by law as to the collection of both 
principal and interest when due. The owner 
of preferred stock is also a partner in the busi- 
ness but does not run the same risks as does 
the holder of common stock, for the preferred 
stock comes ahead of the common in its claim 
on earnings for dividend payments and usually 
in case of liquidation of the company’s assets 
must be paid off before anything is paid on 
the common. 














Preferred Stocks for Investment 


In other words the holder of preferred stock 
might be considered a limited partner in the 
risks of a business. He is also a limited part- 
ner in the profits, for the preferred dividend 
usually stops at a fixed rate—4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 per 
cent.—and all additional payments go to the 
common. Only occasionally is a preferred 
stock “participating,” as in the case of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany preferred, that is, it enjoys the right 
to share in additional earnings after a certain 
amount has been paid on the common. 

There are, of course, preferred stocks of 
various degrees of safety, just as there are 
bonds of different investment values. And 
although preferred stocks are usually rated 
lower than bonds there are many of them that 
are entitled to rank ahead of many well- 
regarded bonds of other companies. Be- 
cause a security is called a bond does not 
necessarily mean that it possesses a higher 
degree of safety than all stocks. Some com- 
panies have no bonds outstanding, yet have 
acquired large assets by turning profits back 
into the business or by the sale of common 
stock and have built up substantial earnings 
so that their margin over preferred dividend 
requirements is sufficient to entitle those 
stocks to a high investment rating. Several 
preferred stocks of this character are included 
in the accompanying list. Sometimes the 
preferred stock issue of a large company is so 
small in relation to the total stock outstanding 
that a good margin of assets and earnings is 
assured by that fact alone. 

Unless provision has been made against it, 
as is sometimes done, bonds can be sold by a 
company to come in ahead of the preferred 
stock in its claim on earnings and assets. 
That is a point to be taken into consideration 
by the preferred stock buyer. But on the 
other hand if the proceeds of a bond sale are 
used by an able management to increase the 
value of the property and to create earnings 
that more than pay the interest on the bonds, 
then the effect on the preferred stock would be 
beneficial rather than otherwise. The ability 
and honesty of the management is a point to 
be taken into consideration in any investment, 
more particularly in the buying of preferred 
stocks, because one runs more business risk in 
stocks than bonds. 

Since preferred stocks bear a fixed rate of 
dividend, the purchase of the best of them 
should be a particularly good investment in 
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times of high interest rates and high com- 
modity prices like the present. The dividends 
on the best of them are considered as safe as 
the interest on most bonds and their prices 
therefore follow closely the movement of 
bond prices. That will mean that if in the 
years to come we are to see lower commodity 
prices and lower interest rates, such preferred 
stocks can be expected to sell considerably 
higher in price. Looking backward to a 
period of low interest rates in the past, we find 
that Atchison preferred, although the road’s 
credit was not so good then as it is to-day, 
sold at 108 in 1901 and 106% in 1909. To- 
day it is selling at 88. And Union Pacific’s 
4 per cent. preferred sold at 1185 in 1909 
as compared with 71 to-day. 

The table on this page gives ten of the best 
seasoned preferred stocks, shows the number 
of times their dividends were earned last year, 
their present selling prices, and the returns 
which they give on the investment at those 
prices. Through good times and bad the 
dividends on these stocks have been earned 
about as many times over as shown here. In 
the case of other preferred stocks, where there 
is not as good a margin of earnings over 
dividends, or where there has not been as 
consistent a margin, higher vields than these 
can be secured with still a good degree of 
safety. A study of the past, a knowledge of 
the provisions of the issues, and the aid of 
reliable banking or brokerage houses would 
be helpful in selecting such issues. 



































_ DIVIDEND ‘ = PRICE YIELD 
M'sTOCK ee 
Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe... $ 5 6 |$ 88 | 5.70 
American Bank 
TNOECS oes es 3 “3 54 See 
American Car & 
Foundry...... 7 3 121 5.80 
American Radia- 
SS I ea 7 45 124 5.05 
American Tobac- 
ba cae 6 5 102 5.85 
National Biscuit . 7 7 123 5.70 
Studebaker Cor- 
poration...... 7 28 113 6.15 
Union Pacific .. 4 8 71 5.65 
United States 
UE crekacss 7 4 120 5.85 
Westinghouse 
Electric & 
Manufacturing 4 35 76 | 5.25 
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A RED LETTER BOOK GUIDE 


By THOMAS L. MASSON 


BOOKS ABOUT AMERICA 


HE Price of Freedom,” by Calvin Coolidge 

(Scribner’s. $2.50), consists of a group 

of straightforward essays, not overbur- 

dened with originality or literary charm, 
but relieved by Mr. Coolidge’s well-known brand 
of uncommon common sense. He states that “‘the 
foundations of civilization do not rest alone on 
economic lzws,” that ‘“‘human progress must be 
paid for, but it cannot be bought,” and that “there 
is in our land to-day a great mass yet to be won to 
the American ways of thought.’ 

An example of the latter statement lies in the 
apathy over Mr. Bok’s peace contest, the response 
to which was alarmingly slight. Here is a book 
which gives twenty plans selected as being the most 
representative of those submitted for the contest: 
“Ways to Peace” contains a preface by Mr. Bok 
and an introduction by Esther Everett Lape (Scrib- 
ner’s. $3). 

If one is interested in immigration and wishes to 
go to the sources, a valuable compendium is 
“Immigration,” consisting of select documents 
and case records, by Edith Abbott (Chicago. $4.50). 


WORLD 


LEADING publisher told me recently he 
did not reckon there are more than a few 
hundred people, out of all our 105 millions, 
who could be counted upon to buy a 
studious volume on foreign affairs.” 


Thus writes Paul Scott Mowrer, author of 


In the ‘Authentic History of the Ku Klux Klan, 
1865-1877" (American Library Service $3.50), 
Miss S. L. Davis has written a book which contains 
a lot of miscellaneous information about the Klan 
from the Southern standpoint, some of it undoubt- 
edly authentic, and much that has been only told 
to her. She appears to feel that the Ku Klux Klan 
was developed quite largely because the churches 
of the South were interfered with in their wor- 
ship. 

“Your Washington and Mine,” by Louise Pav- 
son Latimer (Scribner’s. $2.50), is an extremely 
valuable volume, which ought to be read by all 
Americans, whether they are visiting Washington 
on their honeymoons or not. “Forty Years in 
Washington,” by David S. Barry, sergeant at arms 
in the United States Senate (Little, Brown. $3.50), 
is a mixture of reminiscence and gossip, yet con- 
taining some really good descriptions of many of 
those who constitute Mr. Barry’s gallery—and 
what an array there is of them: Conklin and Cox, 
Hanna, Morton, Voorhees, Blaine, Ingalls, and 
Brvan! 





AFFAIRS 


“Balkanized Europe”’ and now of “Our Foreign 
Affairs” (Dutton. $3.50). Mr. Mowrer’s book 
itself is probably as good an illustration as any 
bearing upon this fact. It is a good book. It is 
packed with information. But is it interesting, and 


is it possible to make an interesting book on this 

















subject, one which will appeal to the crowd? 
Macaulay could have done it. 

J. D. Whelpley, in his “British-American 
Relations” (Little, Brown. $3.50), has had better 
success. This book is interesting from beginning 
to-end. Further, it tells us many things about 
Great Britain and what Great Britain thinks and 
feels about us, which we ought to know and would 
like to know. 

“‘The Purple or the Red,” by Charles Hitchcock 
Sherill (Doran. $3), is a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of the Red movement throughout Europe. 
Dedicated to Mussolini, it reeks with personalities 
and is extremely chatty. 

“The Freedom of the Seas in History, Law, and 
Politics,” by Pitman B. Potter (Longmans, Green. 
$2.50), covers, not so much the ground, as prac- 
tically all the water, and does it well. The author 
has taken great pains. But of course it is a book 
which appeals only to those interested in this 
special subject in its legal and historical aspects. 


HIS 


EDIA:ZVAL England,” edited by 

H. W. C. Davis (Oxford. $10), is 

uniform with a former well-known book 

on “Shakespeare’s England.” ~ Mr. 

Davis’s work is a complete compendium of mediz- 
val England, filled with charming illustrations and 
a marvel of typographical excellence. To the 
student and, indeed, to all interested in the history 


PURELY 


JDROW WILSON: a Character 
Study,” by Robert Edwards Annin 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.50), reads as if 
it had been written on assignment 
by a first-class reporter who had been instructed 
to “cover” the subject. Is it prejudiced? It 
rather reminds one of the famous repartee of the 
broad-minded man who remarked: “‘There’s one 
thing about me—I see both sides, | am absolutely 
unprejudiced, but I do hate a Frenchman!” Mr. 
Annin by no means “hates” Woodrow Wilson. 
He produces what are undoubtedly facts, yet the 
whole picture is an unpleasant one. Wilson’s ad- 
mirers will not like this book. As a contribution 
to Wilsoniana, however, it can scarcely be dismissed. 
Herbert S. Gorman, in his “James Joyce: His 
First Forty Years” (Huebsch. $2), ingeniously 
attempts to prove that Joyce is a pure-minded 
writer. It is a very good analvsis of the realistic 
Irish writer, however. Joyce is undoubtedly a 
genius but an interminable one, and the man who 
has ever succeeded in reading through his “‘Ulys- 
ses” is surely entitled to a distinguished service 
medal. 
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“The Conduct of Foreign Relations Under 
Modern Democratic Conditions,” by De Witt C. 
Poole, Consul General of the United States (Yale. 
$2), is a highly instructive volume. 

A symposium of opinion from a large group of 
representative thinkers is published under the 
title “‘ Mobilizing for Peace,” a volume edited by 
Frederick Lynch (Revell. $2). 

Heinrich Strébel’s ““The German Revolution 
and After” (Seltzer. $4) is a remarkably able 
historical résumé. ‘‘Government and the Will of 
the People,”” by Hans Delbruck (Oxford. $3.50), 
a reprint of a series of lectures on government, 
translated by Roy S. MacElwee, is interesting to 
the student as coming from a German authority. 

Herbert Adams Gibbons knows a good deal 
about international relations. His latest book, 
“America’s Place in the World” (Century. $2), 
succeeds in giving us a bird’s eye view of the whole 
problem of international politics as it relates to our 
own interests. 


TORY 


of England, this book is a historical gem of the 
first water. Mr. Davis is not one of that numerous 
band given to producing careless historical works. 

“The Life of the Ancient East,” by James 
Baikie (Macmillan. $4), is a very remarkable 
record. It is the story of modern excavation, told 
with clearness and simplicity and embellished 
with many excellent illustrations. 


PERSONAL 


In “W. H. Hudson, A Portrait,’ by Morley 
Roberts (Dutton. $5), the great naturalist is de- 
lineated with intimate realism by one very close 
to him during his life. 

Miscellaneous papers written between eighty 
and ninety by Charles W. Eliot appear under the 
title “A Late Harvest” (Atlantic Monthly Press. 
$3). An astonishing book, consisting of reprinted 
articles, biographical and expository. 

In the “Confessions of a Prima Donna”’ (Stokes. 
$2.50), the intimate record of a musical life, the 
unknown author spares herself least of all. 

“Unwritten History,” by Cosmo Hamilton 
(Little, Brown. $4), is disappointing in that the 
array of well-known names which Mr. Hamilton 
discourses about is much more alluring to contem- 
plate than the material about them is satisfying. 
Did he write it in too much of a hurry? He isa 
good writer, and popular—although these two do 
not always go hand in hand. 

A fine contribution to the literature of Thackeray 
is “Thackeray and His Daughter,” edited by 
Hester Thackeray Ritchie (Harper’s. $5), con- 
taining many letters and journals. The drawings 
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by Thackeray are delicious. The whole book is 
delightful. 

“From Workshop to War Cabinet,” by George 
N. Barnes, with an introduction by Lloyd George 
(Appleton. $2.50), is an interesting personal book 
by a man who worked his way up, written with 
becoming modesty. 

In “The Life of Henry Fowle Durant,” by 
Florence Morse Kingsley (Century. $3), we have 
an illuminating account of one of the great men of 
his generation, the founder of Wellesley College. 

“In the Footsteps of the Lincolns,” by Ida M. 
Tarbell (Harper’s. $4), is a very fine piece of 


Thomas L. Masson 


work by the distinguished author of one of the 
best biographies of Lincoln. 

Three other interesting books are: “The Life of 
Sir William White,” by Frederick Manning 
(Dutton. $8), a voluminous book about a great 
naval architect; ‘Reflections on the Napoleonic 
Legend,” by Albert Leon Guérard (Scribner’s. 
$3.75), a brilliant and ironical account of the first 
Napoleon’s fame as due to advertising and to the 
efforts of lesser men; and “The Failure,” by 
Giovanni Papini (Harcourt, Brace. $2), an auto- 
biographical ecstasy, being a fine example of the 
Narcissus complex full-blown. 


TRAVEL 


EARLS and Savages,” by Frank Hurley 

(Putnam’s. $7.50), is a very large book 

and tvpographically is verv handsome, 

besides being embellished with excellent 
photographs. It relates to the tropics and particu- 
larly to Captain Hurley’s adventures in New 
Guinea. 

Equal to it in typography and exceeding it in 
literary art is ‘Galapagos: World’s End,” by 
William Beebe (Putnam’s. $9)—a truly remarkable 
and fascinating record of observation, particularly 
of the animal life abounding in these islands. 

“A Palestine Notebook, 1918-1923,” by C. R. 
Ashbee (Doubleday, Page. $3.50), is in the form 
of a diary and unrolls for us a delightful series of 
first-hand observations about the Holy Land. 

“Man and Mystery in Asia,” by Ferdinand 
Ossendowski (Dutton. $3), the author of “ Beasts, 
Men, and Gods,” is a highly colored and (as might 
be expected) dime-novel-like account of adventure 
and travel. Is it true? Certainly it is inter- 
esting. 

Earl Chapman May’s “‘Two Thousand Miles 
Through Chile” (Century. $3.50) deserves more 


than the passing comment that I| can give to it. 
To those unfamiliar with the broad aspects of 
the material world, reading a book like this must 
come as a kind of revelation in national humility. 
It gives us an intimate glimpse of another people, 
in surroundings alien to our own—yet how like they 
are to us in their humanity! 

Two other books, issued by the same publishers, 
both good, are ‘“‘The Lake Superior Country,” by 
T. Morris Longstreth ($3.50); and “Camera Trails 
in Africa,” by Martin Johnson ($3.50), an absorbing 
tale by a man who has spent twenty vears in hunt- 
ing wild men with a camera, in addition to his 
studies of wild animal life. Four other books of 
travel which | might dwell on more at length with 
more space—all of them good—-are “‘In the Path of 
the Trade Winds,” by Cora Wells Thorpe (Put- 
nam’s. $2), reeking with romance; “The Three 
Fountains,” by Stark Young (Scribner’s. $2), 
Italian sketches; “The Rocky Mountain National 
Park,” by Enos A. Mills (Doubleday, Page. $2); 
and “Westward Hoboes,” by Winifred Hawkridge 
Dixon (Scribner’s. $2.50), in which the photo- 
graphs are unusually good. 





CRITICISM AND LITERATURE 


NEW book of essays by Paul Elmer 

More of Princeton is alwavs a literary 

event. His latest, ‘Hellenistic Philoso- 

phies” (Princeton. $3), is welcome at 

this moment when there is so much revived interest 

displayed in the classics. This volume is in the 

author’s best manner, but it does not seem to me 

that he has really grasped the idea of the true mys- 

tic. The cold beauty of his style never descends 
to the vulgarity of true understanding. 

As a companion to this book | can heartily 
recommend “A History of Greek Literature,” by 
H. N. Fowler (Macmillan. $2.50). This is a new 
and revised edition of a very excellent book. 

The Broadway Translations (Dutton.) continue 
to maintain their high level of typographical and 
scholastic excellence. Among the latest volumes 


are Suetonius’s “History of the Twelve Czsars”’ 
($5) and Heliodorus’s “‘An Abvssinian Romance” 
($3). 

The World’s Classics (Oxford.) comprise a series 
of very handsome and convenient reprints, un- 
fortunately not very well known. Recent addi- 
tions to the World’s Classics are “‘ War and Peace,” 
bv Tolstoy (3 vols.) and ‘“‘ The Three Dervishes and 
Other Persian Tales.” 

“The English Secret” and other essays, by Basil 
de Sélincourt (Oxford. $3.50), is a reprint of fine 
papers, displaying a truly exalted literary dis- 
cernment, scholarly but broad and human in its 
atmosphere. 

“The Genius of Spain,” by Salvador de Mada- 
riaga (Oxford. $3.35), is a scholarly interpretation 
of modern literary Spain. 
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Arnold Whitridge, the author of “Critical Ven- 
tures in Modern French Literature” (Scribner’s, 
$1.75), knows his ground, and his book, which 
deals with Stendal, Anatole France, and others, is 
very stimulating. 

“Dante,” by Edmund G. Gardner (Dutton. 
$2), is for the specialist, not for the general reader. 
But “Anton Chehov,” a critical study by William 
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Gerhardi (Duffield. $2), is a delightful piece of 
descriptive and analytical biography. Chehov 
is to me by far the most interesting Russian writer: 
1] like him better than Tolstov or Turgenieff. 

And lastly, another volume by the greatest living 
littérateur; Anatole France’s “On Life and Letters”’ 
(Dodd, Mead. 4 vols. $3 each), of which there is 
nothing better anywhere. 


RELIGION 


HE religious atmosphere continues to be 
surcharged, not only with acrimonious 
oratory, but alsowith both tolerant and in- 
tolerant typography. 
who is not thoroughly familiar with all the various 
points in dispute, from the Bryanic infallibility 
of the Bible to the reckless mysticism $f both 
Dean Inge and Bernard Shaw, has only himself to 
blame. This indeed is not a family fight: any one 
can get into it. Whatever may be the final con- 
clusions, one great thing has been accomplished. 
Driven by stern necessity, writers on religion, as a 
whole, are making such desperate efforts to be 
interesting that they stop at nothing. They are 
attempting to tell the truth, with brevity. 

By far the best definition of what he terms 
“Modernism” is presented by the Rev. Leighton 
Parks in “What Is Modernism?” (Scribner’s. 
$1), a highly illuminative booklet. 

In violent contrast to this is “Seven Questions in 
Dispute,” by William Jennings Bryan (Revell. 
$1.25). This book is illustrated by an artist whose 
name, so far as | can make out, is Pace; but the 
publishers fail to give him credit on the title-page. 
His religious cartoons, while seemingly crude, are 
not only simple but also effective and better than 
Mr. Bryan’s text, which is as usual. 

John M. and Merle C. Coulter, in ‘Where 
Evolution and Religion Meet’? (Macmillan. 
$1.25), declare that “the conclusion of the whole 
matter is, that since evolution is an established fact 
it cannot be anti-Christian.” Their book is a 
sincere attempt to be fair to both sides. 

“Religion and Natural Law” (Appleton. $1.25) 
betrays the hand of the schoolmaster (C. F 
Russell). While somewhat academic, the book is 
finely written and reveals a high order of spiritual 
thought. 

“The Virgin Birth,” 
(Macmillan. 


by Frederick Palmer 
75c.), is a short, highly reflective 


Nowadays any one 


essay dealing with Biblical evidence, miracles, the 
Creeds, etc. 

Prof. J. Y. Simpson, in “The Spiritual Inter- 
pretation of Nature’? (Doran. $2.25), declares 
that “‘between the conclusions of science and of 
religion there can be no occasion for conflict.’ 

Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College, in his 
“Social Law in the Spiritual World” (Doran. 
$1.75) does not seem to me to bring forward anv- 
thing particularly new. 

Arthur James Balfour, in“ Theism and Thought”’ 
(Doran. $4), permits himself some heavy handed 
but none the less effective fooling with the Hon. 
Bertrand Russell. This book of Earl Balfour's 
isn’t so well written as some of his previous books. 
It is a pity that he has not some of the penetration 
of Anatole France. If these two could be welded 
together it would be a great combination. 

For good writing and elevation of mind perhaps 
the best book | have read this month is “Letters 
and Religion,” by John Jay ‘Chapman (Atlantic 
Monthly Press. $2.50). Mr. Chapman is a little 
too much of a highbrow. He thinks too greatly 
of Horace. But his Christ lives. 

Other good books on the life of Jesus and His 
teachings are: a new edition of Ernest Renan’s 
“Life of Jesus” (Little, Brown. $2.50); “Studies 
in the Teaching of the Sermon on the Mount,” by 
Arthur W. Robinson (Doran. $1.75); “The 
Ethical Teaching of Jesus,” by Ernest F. Scott 
(Macmillan. $1.25); “Jesus, Lover of Men,” by 
Wilton Rix (Doran. $1.50); and “The Way of 
Jesus,’ by Henry Hodgkin (Doran. $1.25). 

Good books on the Bible are: “An Introduction 
to the Study of the Bible,” by the Rev. J. R. Van 
Pelt ($2); “‘ The Influence of the Bible,” by Thomas 
Tiplady ($1); ‘The Meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment,” by Hugh Martin ($1.60); and “Jeremiah, 
the Book, the Man, the Prophet,’ by George 
Adam Smith ($3),—all published by Doran. 


SCIENCE 


R. E. E. SLOSSON has the happy (and 
somewhat rare) faculty of exciting 
curiosity about those things which we 
ought to know, but which we shrink 
from knowing because most of us prefer to know more 
of those things which we get no benefit from know- 


ing. He is like a barker at some temple of knowl- 
edge. He tells just enough to excite one’s appetite. 
So his “Chats on Science” (Century. $2) is ex- 
tremely useful, informal, and stimulating. 
Similar in its tone is ‘Everyday Biology,” by 
J. Arthur Thomson (Doran. $1.25), who succeeds 
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in making popular a subject which in the past few 
years has been attracting more and more attention 
from research workers. 

Mr. D. W. Hering, who is Professor Emeritus of 
Physics in New York University, has produced in 
“*Foibles and Fallacies of Science’ (Van Nostrand. 
$2.50) a really fascinating account of what may be 
termed scientific fakes. 

No one can complain that Max Born’s “The 
Constitutionof Matter” (Dutton. $2.50) isn’t deep, 
as the author is probably the most authoritative 
expert on the atom, with the exception of Robert 
Andrews Millikan. 

Another book which I fear is too complicated 


for the layman is “The Mathematical Theory of: 


Relativity,” by A. Kopff of Heidelberg University 
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(Dutton. $3.20). Yet the publishers say of this 
work that it “only requires on the reader’s part a 
knowledge of mathematics and physics such as 
would be acquired in the first few terms of a college 
course.” 

In “Makers of Science,” by Ivor B. Hart (Ox- 
ford. $2.75), there is a chapter on modern science 
which is far from satisfactory. As a background 
the book is fine, but it ends where modern science 
begins. 

The Herbert Spencer Lecture delivered at Ox- 
ford by George Santayana is printed under the 
title of “The Unknowable” (Oxford. 7oc.). It 
does not seem to me that Santayana has contri- 
buted anything to the grand result—but what a 
lovely style he has! 


FICTION 


IR PHILIP GIBBS’S “Heirs Apparent” 

(Doran. $2) is not a great book, but it is 

a very expert one. The art of character 

delineation is not unlike the art of playing 
on the piano: admitting talent, it depends upon 
practice. Sir Philip handles his characters like a 
Napoleon of strategy. It is the younger genera- 
tion vs. the older—a picture of British life, with 
Mr. Horatio Bottomley thinly disguished as the 
chief villain. Great reading. 

In “The Callahans and the Murphys”’ (Double- 
day, Page. $2.) Kathleen Norris shows the effect 
of her long apprenticeship in writing and in close 
observation. It is morea series of character studies 
than a constructive story. Therefore it does not 
have the sustained interest of a centralized drama 
~—probably she did not intend that it should. 

“Waste,” by Robert Herrick (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2), is another American novel, finely written, but 
too long. Mr. Herrick has an admirable gift, and 
his story is very moving and good. 

Johan Bojer, the Swedish novelist whose work is 
so powerful, does his stories to better purpose. 
In “The Prisoner Who Sang” (Century. $2) he 
has produced a tale which suggests, if but remotely, 
the theme of Jekyll and Hyde. It isn’t so good 
as “The Last of the Vikings’’—nevertheless, it is 
very good indeed. 





Leaving realism for the moment, we have “A 
Hind Let Loose,” by C. E. Montague (Doubleday. 
Page. $2), which is a satire on editorial writers 
and, as such, is a masterpiece. 

“High Fires,” by Marjorie Barkley McClure 
(Little, Brown. $2), is about a Detroit clergyman 


“in contrast with his masterialistic environment 


(if Detroit doesn’t mind this being said about her). 
A fairly good story. 

“The Thousand and First Night,’ by Grant 
Overton (Doran. $2), is about a young man who 
flies over Long Island and is met and sheltered by 
a girl. Thereafter is woven a mystic tale which 
will appeal to that special kind of reader who 
likes a mingling of romance and ancestral back- 
ground. 

In strong contrast is “Bull-Dog Drummond’s 
Third Round,” by H. C. McNeile (Doran. $2), a 
detective story with a punch. 

“The Coast of Folly,” by Coningsby Dawson 
(Cosmopolitan. $2), is a modern, up-to-the- 
minute story, opening with the rescue from a 
shark of the girl in question by a married man. 
It-is told with skillful facility. 

“As he fell, a knife was driven between his shoul- 
der blades. He felt it sear like a red hot coal.” 
Of such a character is “Four Bells,” by Ralph 
D. Paine (Houghton, Mifflin. $2). 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine never get past the editors’ desks that 
we have decided to devote a few pages every month to sharing some of them with our readers. These 
things include an acquaintance with the writers of the articles we print, letters from readers, and 
a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as they interest us—THE EpiTors. 


UCH of the correspondence that 

we have received touching Mr. 

Speranza’s series “The Immi- 

gration Peril,” a correspondence 

that covers a period of seven 

months, has vigorously attacked the articles 
not from the vantage 


jealous of its welfare have indorsed the prin- 
ciples that Gino Speranza has in these 
articles so definitely outlined. As we have 
before remarked, few subjects possess vital or 
constructive material that do not arouse the 
opposition and argument of some part of the 

reading public. That 





point of differing 
opinion, but on the 
score that not only 
are the author’s views 
lacking in soundness, 
but also his facts. 
We have consistently 
published in these 
columns both sides 
of the question as we 
have them put to us 
in the letters that 


returned to them. 





HERE still remain in the possession of the 

editors several sermons that lack either ap- 
pended signatures or addresses and which 
consequently cannot be returned to their 
several authors. If contributors who have 
not received their sermons will write to the 
Sermon Editor of the Worip’s Work en- 
closing their names, addresses, and the titles 
of their manuscripts, these will forthwith be 


“The Immigration 
Peril” did so is but 
one more sign of its 
timeliness. 


OL Lew 


The fireside con- 
versation of the true 
fisherman, leavened 
as it is with miracu- 
lous anecdote as a 








have poured in. In 

the WorLp’s Work for May was printed a 
letter of some length from T. H. Harris, the 
Superintendent of Public Education of the 
State of Louisiana, a letter attacking the con- 
clusions drawn and the accuracy of the con- 
ditions described in Mr. Speranza’s articles 
on Louisiana. 

In justice to the articles themselves and 
to the many people with whose strong 
opinions they coincide, it should be said that 
we have consciously withheld from publica- 
tion the bulk of the commendatory cor- 
respondence that we have received. We did 
not wish to thrust praise of the articles and 
opinions whose vehicle of expression is the 
Wortp’s Work down our readers’ throats. 
Nevertheless, now that the series has closed, 
it may not be amiss to observe that men 
skilled in the affairs of the nation and 


rule, may nowhere be 
exceeded for charm and a certain courteous 
disregard for belittling fact. Lies become not 
vulgar misrepresentations unworthy of fine 
souls but glittering things flung nobly to what- 
ever audience there may be, with a conscious- 
ness of splendidly achieved creation. Fishing 
becomes a sport actively enjoyed during the 
daylight hours, gustated with infinite re- 
trospective relish after sundown, and de- 
veloped to transcendent and successful en- 
deavor as one dreams. A satisfying sport, 
a liberal entertainment to one’s self and 
one’s friends. 

Frederick White, whose article “Ten Mil- 
lion Fishermen” in this issue points out the 
boundaries between which good fishermen 
may range and the species of glorious fish that 
they may catch, makes one point that is 
essential to everybody—everybody because 








to the fishermen it is 
essential for their 
sport, and to the rest 
of the world, unelect 
though it may be, es- 
sential for its strong 
and stirring fiction. 
Our waters must, as 
far as it is possible, 
cease to be made the 
repository of filth and 
garbage. There are 
individuals, obviously 
not fishermen, who are 
born, live, and die 
without having ever 
felt a cleansing influence of any sort. They 
are to be pitied and if possible shut up, but, 
as Mr. White points out, pollution of our 
waters must be checked as strongly as possible 
and may be by the methods he proposes. 


OL Lee 


Coincident with the publication of “Ten 
Million Fishermen” we received a copy of 
“Help Us Save Vanishing America,” a circu- 
lar sent to us by the Izaak Walton League of 
America. That likewise voiced a strong ap- 
peal for the conservation of our natural re- 
sources and fishing in particular. Without 
a doubt there is a something about fishing. 
Certainly as a sport it is a breeder of sagas. 


OSL ee 


“The Craze for Costliness in Golf” is the 
title of a much-needed article by Walter Camp 
that will appear in the WorLp’s Work for 
July. It discusses the mania prevalent 
among so many golf club memberships for 
expensive alterations in the courses and the 
consequent high membership and greens fees. 
Mr. Camp has long been interested in the 
problem of keeping the game within the reach 
of all who like to play it and especially of 
young men used in university or school days 
to much physical exercise and who start life 
on a small income incapable of providing 
expensive outdoor amusement. 

The important fact of the necessity of 
physical exercise to men previously used to 
it and the strongly detrimental effect of a 
purely sedentary life on the health of such men 
is underscored as it should be. In a way it 
is the chief platform of Mr. Camp’s deflation 
campaign. 


Drawing by H. M. Bateman 
Courtesy of Henry Holt &9 Co. 
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The constant and expensive remodeling 
and replanning of golf courses is, says Walter 
Camp, one of the chief reasons for the ri- 
diculously high dues and fees required by the 
clubs. Naturally the money to pay for these 
new traps and greens and what not must be 
raised and from whose pockets rather than 
the members or those who wish to be. And 
then there is this fever for lengthening 
courses, making this hole harder, that more 
tricky. Digging abysmal traps so that the ap- 
proach must be pitched dead and stop or the 
ball be hewn well nigh to pieces by anguished 
niblick shots. And it is not only the poor 
player who goes to ground in these caverns of 
sand. By no means. A most distinguished 
player full of years and golfing guile and 
honors gathered on crucial greens, a player in 
fact of the first water, had recently redesigned 
a hole on a famous Long Island course. The 
hole as it stood was hard enough, quite hard 
enough, but for the veteran amateur it pre- 
sented no abstruse problem. Wherefore he 
dug pits, deep and in no wise friendly pits, 
and set out one day to test his handiwork. 
He was playing with the possessor of an- 
other great name, an amateur more than once 
champion and many years younger. Now 
some rivalry existed between them and 
throve between green and green, with side 
bets made and played and paid for until the 
tee for this newly retrapped hole was reached. 
The younger drove and rested beautifully 
upon the green. The conceiver of traps 
drove and to his astonished wrath rested in 
the pit that he himself had digged or had 
had digged. His opponent, commiserating, 
begged him to drive another, but then there 
is commiseration and commiseration. Still, 
another ball was driven and it flew unerringly 
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to the selfsame pit. 
followed it. 

It is said that only after fifteen strokes 
had been counted by the awestruck caddies 
and horrified onlookers, and when the ball 
had long ceased to appear spherical, did the 
unfortunate man pick up and leave the trap, 
his trap, the problem of his own devising. 
Doubtless in that mo- 


Silently the veteran 
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Even the least admirable of us lay claim 
to some serious moments of contemplation 
of the infinite, and when these moments may 
be upon us can never be foreseen. The mood 
is very transient, coming and going swiftly 
as the favorite anecdote of a most revered 
and human Bishop of the Church of England 
shows so well. It describes the turning point 
in the bibulous life of 





ment he was vouch- 
safed great under- 
standing. 


OL ew 


Dean Brown, of the 
Yale Divinity School, 
was adjudged the win- 
ner of the $500 prize 
in the sermon contest 
announced in our 
February issue. 

We received about 
1,300 sermons and we 
heartily thank all 
those who submitted 
manuscripts. Many 
of them were interest- 
ing, and all of them 
showed that the ma- 
terial has not entirely 
crushed the spiritual 
in these our days 
whose slogan, we are 
told, “Ah, take the 
cash and let the credit 








the town drunkard in 
the prelate’s cathedral 
town in the south of 
England. 

All unknowing that 
salvation awaited him 
at the end of a long 
and earnest evening 
spent at the occupa- 
tion in which he dis- 
played the most en- 
thusiasm and skill, Bill 
(as good a name as 
any) finally set off for 
home from the Rose 
and Crown, aided a 
few steps of the way 
by the friendly and ex- 
perienced barman. A 
judge of such en- 
deavor, no doubt he 
was admiring too, 
since Bill was in truth 
a very Magog among 
potmen. Returningto 
his trade, his charge, 








go,”’ is doing us no 
great good. 

But nowadays are always the worst days, 
and in all of us on any days is that thing that, 
subconsciously or not, propels our thoughts 
toward the great religious verities, usually in 
times of trouble. “The Devil was sick and the 
Devil a monk would be; the Devil was well the 
Devil a monk was he” is a quaint and hoary 
saying but based with fierce medizval acumen 
on all of human nature. 

Still, there are admirable characters whose 
lives are day by day lived according to 
Christian precept and those who in the hour 
of success do not entirely forget that there 
exists a skill above their skill and a wisdom 
above their wisdom. Were there not, the 
Wor.p’s Work might well have received no 
sermons at all or at best letters begging it to 
keep better abreast of the times. 


CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D., LL.D. 


weary of solitary and 
difficult negotiations 
sat him down at the foot of a lamp post and 
pensively reflected upon the truths of life. 

Presently and with accustomed dignity 
approached a constable, unknown to Bill, 
whose perceptions were as a rule pleasantly 
clouded after closing time. The constable 
observed the meditative figure on the kerb 
and forthwith picked him up and obligingly 
helped him to his cottage, maintaining how- 
ever a flawless silence in the face of varied 
philosophies and dreams uttered passionately 
if fragmentarily. The cottage reached, he 
laid his burden against the door and pre- 
pared to withdraw, but Bill, the fumes of the 
evening’s wassail clearing, detained him. 

“Constable, your name?” 

The constable with a diminishing sweetness 
of temper accommodated him. 
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“| mean your given name, constable.” 

This time in-a brief and concentrated 
statement of fact he was told that the con- 
stable’s given name was Paul and his own 
immediate destination the jail if he didn’t nip 
off to bed and look sharp about it. And the 
constable withdrew, the cobblestones echoing 
to his righteous stride, leaving Bill apparently 
deeply thoughtful. 

Suddenly the hallowed midnight silence of 
that little town was riven hideously in twain. 

“Paul, whatshyouever hear from that letter 
you wrote the Ephesians?” 

This query, repeated to the Bishop, so de- 
lighted him that he forthwith prevailed upon 
Bill to abjure the taproom save as a pulpit 
for the faith, and he became a pillar of tem- 
perance. Rather unjustly, of Paul, the con- 
stable, the rest is silence. 


SL Lee 


The discoveries and their fascinating se- 
quels of Howard Carter and the ill-starred 
Lord Carnarvon leapt so suddenly and so 
entirely into the center of the world’s little 
stage of “big features” that for a nerve- 
racking period of months we feared lest they 
kill forever the charm of Egyptology. It 
seemed to us that a sovereign who had been 
dead for a good bit longer than thirty cen- 
turies had become the zgis for much cheap 
and tiresome wit entirely out of keeping with 
the genuine interest of the work that was 
being done in the Valley of the Kings. There 
was a time when if some individual we had 
always looked upon as a friend and a man 
of some taste and perception would season 
his speech with humorous references to Old 
King Tut and Mrs. Tut, we would restrain an 
impulse to throttle and withdraw from him 
swiftly. We quarreled with a favorite car- 
toonist and abstained from the perusal of 
illustrateds. A bitter time. 

But now that this miasma has been swept 
away and the true and wonderful thrill of 
the king’s tomb remains unvitiated, we can 
with no misgivings announce a chef d’ouvre. 
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In the WorLp’s Work for July will appear 
ten colored illustrations of wonders from 
tombs of ancient Egypt, including Tut-Ankh- 
Amen’s. These paintings make quite explic- 
able to us the strength of the emotion felt by 
the discoverers when they were at last able to 
contemplate the fruits of success. Truly it 
is beyond words magnificent, the panoply of 
these dead kings of the gray Nilotic flats and 
amber sands. 


Lee 


We publish a letter from a former resident 
of Las Vegas, New Mexico, who is familiar 
with the conditions which Carl Magee, whose 
story W. G. Shepherd wrote in the May 
issue, fought single-handed from the editorial 
desk of the Albuquerque Morning Journal 
and the New Mexico State Tribune. And 
incidentally with his fists on the floor of the 
New Mexico State Capitol. It was a stirring 
article that read like the best type of fiction, 
and our correspondent’s letter seems to bring 
it closer to the realm of fact in which it ac- 
tually belongs. 


I have just read “How Carl Magee Broke Fall’s 
New Mexico Ring” in your May issue, and may I 
send in just a word of appreciation? I have 
lived for years in Las Vegas where he was tried, 
and my own experience checks with the observa- 
tions of Mr. Shepherd. I have attended trials 
conducted before non-English speaking jurors, 
and recall a Republican county convention con- 
ducted in Spanish. I was in New Mexico and 
read the Albuquerque Morning Journal during 
Magee’s fight with the powers. I realized there 
was something rotten behind it, and behind the 
subsequent developments, but it was that excellent 
article that told me the whole story. You sig- 
nally honor Mr. Magee, but his service to New 
Mexico and to the nation merits it. 

In southern Texas, where this is written, the 
vilest abuses of elections and laws were formerly 
common. For instance, gangs of illiterate Mexi- 
cans were hauled and voted at every polls in the 
county. These conditions were changed lately 
by the militant, whole-hearted coéperation of the 
decent and intelligent elements in the community. 











